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Preface 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

The littie red school house "ain't" what it used to be • as a matter of fact, most institu- 
tions and organizations "ain't" what they used to be. Churches, courts, universities, social 
agencies, small businesses and giant corporations are under increasing stress from vocal con- 
stituencies to change their ways or to at least become more efficient in what chey are doing. 

For examine, numerous articles have identified schisms and dis^reements n what were 
once monolithic church organizations. Civil liberties attorneys as well as corpoi itioa lawyers 
are demanding that courts consider more expeditious machinery to prevent lit i't tion from 
being held up for several years. Vocal groups describe a welfare "mess" and demu; 1 changes. 
Environmentalists attack the smokestacks and exhaust fumes of the giant corporations and 
seek legislation to curb these once-accepted dangers. Radical students and coiiw - vative tax- 
payers team up for one rare instance to declare that education isn't worth the price tag. For 
sure, the public is not always certain what it is that it wpnts, nor is there any assurance that 
if the changes sought were granted, that satisfaction would result. Nonetheless, the demands 
for change remain, and if authors like Alvin Toffler (Future Shock f and Marshall McLuhan 
iVnJcntanding Media) are to be believed, this demand for change will not be abated in the 
near future. 



Nor is the demand for change confined only to those constituencies external to the or- 
ganization. Managers and professionals within organizations also see needs to strike out in 
new directions. Perhaps this is in response to the public clamor, or because each decade pro- 
duces a higher degree of technical knowledge among professionals, or maybe the growing af- 
fluence of the country supports a more creative boldness than was possible in previous 
years. 
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Involvement in change can be an exhilarating experience. However, such involvement can 
also be frustrating: (1) The wrong things are changed. (2) Change is precipitated too fast or 
only allowed to move at a snaU's pace. <3) People dedicate years to developing procedures or 
pi-ograms only to have their efforts changed for reasons they don't understand. (4) The or- 
ganization becomes so involved in the change motif that it has increasing difficulty in sorting 
out and maintaining a focus on proper organizational priorities. Addressing the concerns 
implied in No. 4 is one of the functions of this book. 

The Madison Public School System is not unlike hundreds of larger and thousands of 
smaller school systems across the country. In re^onse tc the growing national grumbling ' 
about a need for educational accountability plus a felt need to better define and focus on dis- 
trict priorities, the Madison Public Schools adopted a management by objecUves program in 
1970. For some "school watchers" the adoption of MBO by the school system seemed to be 
a rather dangerous departure from the more caaial practices of the past. Others viewed it as 
a "gimmick** not dissim^'^r to many other new approaches introduced to educatk>n • ap- 
proaches which often fade away or are sufficiently compromised to be rendered harmless. 
Still others saw in MBO a means for solving all of education*s problems in a scientific and 
businesslike manner. Fortunately, though, most viewed MBO as neither panacea nor danger- 
ous departure, but rather as a reasonable means of establishing priorities and for directing 
the supervisory and evaluation resources of the di^ict toward those priorities. The final 
verdict as to which of the observations is most appropriate is probably still several years off. 

In 1970 relatively few school systems had adopted MBO or had given much consideration 
to applying such a procedure to thei^perations. At the end of three years, though, much 
movement had taken place. In Fdlruary of 1973 Education U.S.A. observed that "Fifty 
school systems and 10 state education agencies have already adopted the concept, and scores 
of administrators are looking at it.**l The increasing number of articles in educational jour- 
nals and the development of seminars on the subject by professional educator organizations 
lend support to the observation. 

Eduiition V.S.A. also noted that "The most comprehensive MBO program is reputed to 
be the one run hy the Madison Public Schools, which have developed 'manajfjement con- 
tracts* with each ddministrator.**2 It is on the basis of three years* experience with such a 
program that this book has been written. If in truth ". . . scores of administrators are look- 
ing at it . . .'*, some contribution from those who have logged experience with the process 
could be helpful. Unfortunately, little has been written by practitioners up to this point. 

Chapter I briefly describes the "change dilemma** that many educators find themselves in 
today - a dilemma that supports the need by school systems (and other organizations) to find 
some means to focus on priorities. Chapter 11 examines those observations and assumptions 
underiying supervision and evaluation in an organization and provides the rationale for the 
MBO process. Field testing daU concerning the observations and assumptions described in 
this chapter are found in Appendix A. 

Chapter III describes the "management contract** which serves as the primary vehicle for 
operationalizing the MBO process. Chapter IV^discusses the prerequisite questions that must 
be examined by those who would implement an MBO program in their school system and 
also recommends some orientation procedures. Chapter V provides extensive description 



iSee all numbered footnotes at end of book. 
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along with recommendations for writing the contract. Monitoring and evaluating the con> 
tract results are described in Chapter VI. Chapter VII discusses several problems that imple- 
mentors should anticipate once an MBO program is implemented. The final chapter, VIII« 
lists and answers 18 questions most commonly asked about implementing an MBO program 
in a school system. [ 1 



I 



"The Faster I Run the behinder I Get" 



About a decade ago the musical comedy, "Stop the World, I Want to Get Off" was 
IMToduced. The story line was, in part, a social commentary on the frantic pace of con- 
temporary society - a pace that is sometimes directionless. Only a few years later Future 
Shock* was published and became an immediate popular success. Author Alvin Tofflers 
major theme warned that the rapid acceleration of change in our society was leading to 
social disorientation or "future shock." ' More simply stated, people find it increasingly 
difficult to cope with the constant changes in this technological era. Whether comedy or 
documented analysis, the message in both cases is similar — unless people get some kind of 
"handle" to hold on to, the velocity of change may paralyze them or suck them up into a 
whirlwind of directionless motion. 

Probably no one faces this conundrum more regularly than does the educator. Few in 
education would ever have anticipated how dramatically the environment would change 
over the past couple of decades. The simplicity of "the little red school house** has reality 
today only in Walt Disney movies. Some claim it was the Russian Sputnik that moved the 
educational enterprise out of a rather sheltered cloister and into the rough and tumble of 
the mainstream. Others claim the impetus for change is a residual of the civil rights move- 
ment, the consumer movement, the taxpayer revolt or maybe the natural result of an 
increasingly mobile and affluent society. Whatever the reasons, few would deny that most 
school systems across the country are bending and in some cases convulsing under change or 
the demands for change. 

It seems productive to one of the themes developed in this book — that there are some 
"handles" that can give direction — to briefly survey some of the ingredients that have 
either precipitated or contributed to the changing environment of education. Such a survey 
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may not be all-inclusive nor do the (woblems identified apply with equal intensity to all 
Kchool districts. Other books have examined the individual problems in much more detail. 
The intent here is simply to summarize some of the major problems and changes thai seem 
to perplex most educators and often create instability or uncertainty to their efforts. 

Certainly one of the more pronounced ingredients in precipitating educational change was 
the student activist movement of the late 1960*s. "Irrelevant" was the battle cry and while 
most people found the antics of the militants to be appalling, their cause was not without 
impact. Educators found themselves under survival pressure to reassess their programs in 
order to either refute the charges or to administer some changes. 

Nor did they find much solace at that time inside the esUblishment. J. Lloyd Trump,* 
Dwight Allen,' and B. Frank Brown* were also advocating substantial changes in the school 
organization. Nearer the fringes of the establishment, the critical books of Kozol, * Holt" 
and Silberman'' became best sellers. Much of the early activism had strong philosophical and 
political overtones. But just when most educators were coming to grips with "relevance," 
Herbert Marcuse and SDS (Students for a Democratic Society), the momentum of the 
movement shifted into a more respectable arena, the courts. Both activist and moderate 
critics discovered the courts were not necessarily hostile when "due process" or "equal 
(wotection of the laws" were under consideration. Following the Tinker case" a ho^ of 
litigation saw changes take place in dress codes, hair length, and underground newspapers. 
More recently the Gautt decision" and the eighteen-year-old majority have compounded the 
IHToblems educators must wrestle with. 

The courts have been active (and sometimes conflicting) on other fronts as well. Class 
action suits have been filed on behalf of special education students against those school 
districts who have not provided adequate programs.' ^ Integration, busing, aid to parochial 
schools and standardized testing^ have been debated in a variety of public forums and in 
some cases scrutinized by the courts. 

While the courts have been active, so have the legislatures. An increasing number of states 
have passed legislation allowing public employees to form collective bargaining units.'* 
Collective bargaining is still unfamiliar territory for many educators. Few have any training 
in the processes. Boards of Education and administrators who ten years ago defiantly stated 
there was "no way" that they were going to negotiate with teachers are now "up to their 
ears" in negotiations, arbitration, grievances, mediation, etc. Parenthetically, it was also 
about the same ten years ago that the same Boards of Education haughtily announced that 
they had no intention of "feeding at the trough" of federal aid. A lot has changed in this 
area as well. 

Whether or not these events have confused the public more regarding what they expect 
from their schools is uncertain. It is reasonably certain, however, that the public has 
remained fragmented as to their expectations. For example, bitter debates occur in man> 
districts regarding sex education. Not since the Scopes trial has the theory of evolution 
received so much attenti n. The drug culture was somehow perceived as primarily a school 
problem, and massive amounts of money have been poured into drug education to the 
consternation of those who feel that schools should concentrate on the "3R's." While some 
critics and parents excoriated the schools as "joyless prison-like institutions,"*^ others are 
condemning the same schools as too permissive. Feminists and racial minority RToups al- 
lege that text book materials do not treat their concerns fairly, while right-wing elements 
complain that the same material makes a mockery of patriotism. 
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Despite the confusion, however, and despite writers like Ivan Illich who would do away 
with formal schooling entirely,' * the demands on the schools have been for more services, 
rather than fewer. By federal 'decree, schools with any economically deprived students 
(which means practically all schools) are expected to institute hot lunch programs if the 
district expects to continue receiving federal assistance.' ' Draft counseling, once thought to 
be the function of the local draft board, h&i become a major responsibility of high school 
counselors with the blessing and assistance of the Federal Selective Service office. Black 
studies classes have increased at about the same rate that Rus^an classes have declined. 
Ecology-minded citizens want to know what the schools intend to do about cleaning up the 
w(»ld. Day care advocates observe that the schools are a natural place for day care centers 
and find support (and occasional opposition) from early childhood education advocates who 
favor starting formal education at age 3 or 4. Career education was recently boosted into a 
priority setting by the U.S. Office of Education, while at the same time the vocational 
efforto are labeled "too little, too late**.' ^ 

As the public frustrations increase, so do the costs. Committees have been appointed at 
the national, state and local levels to see what might be done to relieve the taxes on the 
(voperty owner. Fe - acceptable answers have been found, though. With the authority of 
collective negotiations behind them, teachers demand a larger piece of the economic pie 
with smaller work loads. Hits is bewildering to the man on the street who sees the teaching 
function as lots of vacations and little accountability. The taxpayer revolt, given additional 
legitimacy by Phase II of President Nixon*s wage^price freeze, resulted in many of the 
metropolitan school systems operating in the red while o.thers balance the books only by 
major cutbacks in program. All of this is further complicated by a decreasing student 
population (primarily at the elementary level), the closing of parochial schools and urban 
s|n>awl which (tevelops population centers where there are no schools, and, conversely, 
schools where there are no populations. 

As difficult as these problems Ate and will continue to be, they might be slightly less 
difficult to de<\l with if society remained quite stable. Such, however, is not the case. Both 
Alvin Toffier and Vance Packard' '' have documented the increasing mobility of the popula- 
tion. Mobile people tend to restrict their concerns to short run, rather than long run 
solutions, since they anticipate little investment pay-off in the latter. Whether or not this 
mobility has contributed to the declining role of the PTA (Parent-Teachers Association) is 
unceruin, hat the PTA, which once served as a stable balance wheel within the school 
system, appears to have lost considerable influence. \ 

Iif many cases the PTA cause has been preempted by special interest groups with special 
"axes to grind." Likewise, student government, which played at least a moderate ^bilizing 
role within schools, has declined in impact either as alleged "tools*' of the administration or 
simply as "irrelevant.** Students, like their adult counterparU, have learned that their 
interests may be better served in narrower special interest groups. 

Finally; public officials in general seem to be mote suspect than in past years. Whether 
this is a spin-off result of the public attitude toward the Viet Nam war, the disenchantment 
(too fast or too slow) of the Civil Rights movement, or the consumer concern with product 
quality is uncertain. Whatever the reason, public officials often have a "credibility gap" to 
cope with in order to properly perform their function. 

It is obvious that the swirl of events just summarized is placing extraordinary demands on 
the public structure of education. How the educational oemmuiiity cetponds to these 
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demands will undoubtedly shape the future of the educational process. Hopefully, educators 
will respond in an intelligent fashion and improve upon a "tracl^record" which has not been 
particularly responsive to major change in the past. 

Various "publics** are watching with interest as educators attempt to respond to these 
new demands. Public attention usually focuses on those who are perceived as most 
responsible, most visible, and most accountable for the functioning of the school - the 
administrator. Any major .decision made by an administrator today stimulates varied 
responses from the watchful publics. These responses come from teacher unions, parent 
groups^ administrative associations, media, etc., as well as other special interest groups. 
Conflict is almost inevitable, not only between administrators and groups, but among the 
competing groups as well. Thus, administrative decisions are continually being "put to a 
vote." How to deal with the demands for change while at the same time maintaining 
personal and professional integrity is one of the most perplexing problems facing adminis* 
trators today. 

It is within this context that Management by Objectives should be considered. MBO 
provides a reasonable procedure through which change and ctirection can be facilitated, 
implementation of such a program, however, is not easy. Individuals and groups may resist 
this business-based model for a variety of reasons — some valid and some not. The process 
requires hard work, exceptional dedication, and may also be considered per.sonally or pro- 
fessionally "risky" to the implementors. MBO is not a panacea and includes no guarantee of 
.solving all of a school district's problems. 

Caveats to the contrary, though, MBO is still a reasoned and workable system, and the 
procedures described in this book are based on the implem entation of such a system in the 
Madison, Wisconsin, Puj^lic Schools. Whether the MBO program is tke answer, a part of an 
answer, or no answer at all will be known only in the years to come. At this point, though, 
it is a promismg alternative to "running faster and getting behinder". [ j 



ff 



" . . . But Before You leap ..." 

» 



The old axiom, "look before you leap**, may be a cliche, but its usef ubess has lasted over 
time. The wisdom Applies today as much as it did a century ago. But while the wisdom may 
be the same, the speed of events is not. Alvin Toffler,' for example, has rather alarmingly 
pointed out that the sheer number of activities, problems, change, etc. that pass through a 
fixed period of time today has increased at a fantastic rate when compared with our fathers* 
or grandfathers* generations. Thus, the time for "looking** today is greatly truncated. We are 
too often persuaded to **leap** after only a casual glance. Under such circumstonces the 
dangers are obviously compouiided. 

Most administrators are aware that supervision and evaluation of personnel is poorly 
handled in most school districts (most organizations for that matter). The data seems to 
support this. For example, a 1965 survey by the National Education Association showed 
thai more than 50% of the teachers responding had "no confidence** in their schools* 
method of evaluation.^ Very similar results were determined by Blumberg and Amidon in a 
different survey the same year.^ The situation seems to be no different at the administrative 
level. Harvey Goldman, University of Maryland, observed: 

Without dissent, educators, teachers, principals, superintendents, school board mem- 
bers, anil the public have lamented the lack of a systematic process or instrument that 
would permit and facilitate the evaluation of administrators within their areas of 
responsibility.^ 

While the public may not have these data to support their concerns, they do seem to express 
a visceral feeling that the schools are not evaluating their programs and personnel with 
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systematic rigor. It is this uncertain feeling that may very well be the cause of 
''accountability** reverberating across the land. 

It is under such tenuous circumstances that administrators may "leap" to the techniques 
of Management by Objectives without first "looking** at the underlying assumptions. Good 
pro-ams such as team teaching and modular scheduling have ended in disaster for those 
who fdun^ ahead without preparation or understanding, lliis could also be the fate of 
those who would jump on the MBO "bandwagon** without adequately digesting the 
potential impact of the ivocess on their organization. 

The techniques and op«ational procedures to be presented in later chapters flow from a 
set of reasoned assumptions. These assumptions are based primarily on the observations and 
experiences of the authors as they "wrestled** with the application of Management by 
Objectives. There is a growing body of theory and research, however, that lend support to 
the experiential observations. Where applicable, this identified theory and research will be 
used to support the cited assumptions, techniques, and procedures. 

The assumptions about Management by Objectives examined in this chapter are offered as 
a necessary foundation for the techniques and procedures described later. Since these 
assumptions are based on the observations and experiences of the auUiors, they are true 
only to the degree that they conform with those observational experiences of the reader.*^ If 
the assumptions are "true**, then it is reasonable to believe that the techniques and 
procedures described later in the book have merit. K they are not "true**, then the 
techniques and procedures may be equally faulty. 

It is important to keep in mind that the assumptions which foUow are confined to the 
category of personnel supervision and evaluation. It should be pointed out that many 
knowledgeaUe people consider the confinement of MBO to personnel supervision and 
evaluation as too limited, i.e., they correctly indicate that MBO has broader application in 
such areas as total systems design, long*range pkmning, and iwogram budgeting. Using the 
MBO processes in total sy^ms design, long-range (banning » id PPBS is catainly a worthy 
goal. But such an effort usually requires major resource commitments beyond what most 
school systems can (or believe they can) supply. Too often when confronted with such 
mi^or mental or financial outlays, school systems (and most othor organizations) end up 
only talking about the iffocedures they "hope** to design someday. How long have school 
districts talked about "getting in to PPBS**? How many have? 



While acknowledging that the MBO concept has wider applicatk>n than just supervision 
and evaluation, the authors also feel confident that if the application is succesrfully made in 
this area, the MBO i^ocess will evolve to include the broader spectrum of long-range 
irianning and development. 

The assumptions that follow are closely interrelated. When considaed as a "total 
package** they not only point to a need for a system of supervision and evaluation, but to 
an opaational climate ~ a wt of attitudes — that needs to permeate the entire organization. 
Manafement by (Mijectivas can succeed as a system of supervision and evaluation only if the 
climate of the organization fostns mutual confidence and trust, a willingness to share 



•Kor • ■ummary of how a sub«UnU*l numb«t of admuuatratwn from thf ttatr of Wuronain rt/aluated tiip Bmumpuona, 
•«e Appendix A. Theae feedback daU wete collected by the author* in wortiahops and praaenutiona on MHO throu(hout 
the aute. 
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control and responsibility, in interdependent relationship, and a willingness to resolve 
conflict through bargaining oi problem-solving discussion. Whether or not the development 
of such a climate is feasible is something the potential practitioner should give some thought 
to. S 

Tito Ob»ervalion» 

Before considering the assumptions underlying the processes of supervidon and 
k^valuation*, it might be helpful to examine a couple of observations concerning attitude 
about supervision and evaluation. 

CH»servation #1. Most people do not tike to engage in face-to-face evaluation of other 
people. This is especially true when the evaluation is negative. "Telling it like it is** may be 
something wished for but seldom practiced. How often is a speaker told "Your speech was 
terrible*7 How often do we tell the hostess that the roast was overdone? Why are credentials 
and recommendations confidential? Perhaps we are simply remembering, "If you can*t say 
something nice, don*t say anything at all.** 

Accurate and honest ap|»aisal is compounded in the education enter|ffise with the 
nebulous but pervaave concept of academic freedom. What supervisor wants to be accused 
of abridging academic freedom via critical comments? Most of us know that almost any 
teacher, supervisor or administrator can sort out the "outstanding people** and the "duds** 
over a cup of coffee. We also know, however, that such divergent appraisals are seldom 
reflected with equal accuracy on the yearly evaluation tmm. Conclusion: People don*t like 
to formally evaluate other people, even though they feel certain that evaluation is 
important. 

Observation «2. Some people (maybe many) feel that extensive supervision and 
evaluation doesn "t make much difference anyway. Anyone knows that "You can*t teach an 
old dog new tricks" and certainly "Those who can, do, and those who can*t, teach.'* How 
often have we observed that A students tend to continue to get A*s and C studenU continue 
to get C's? In other words, once classified, we tend to stay in that classification. 

Many harried administrators see themselves as too busy "running the place** to be 
spending time trying to "make a silk purse out of a sow*s ear.** The supervision of 
individuals simply is too timeH^onsuming and the rewards too small to be wmth the effort. 
After all, professionab don*t need that much supervision, do they? For those with such an 
attitude. Management by Objectives (or, for that matter, any other technique) will not make 
much difference. i 

The observations above are just that — observations concerning attitudes -ibout the 
supervisory and evaluation processes. However, they do seem to have ^nificant 
confirmation from numerous administrators (see Appendix A). To successfully install an 
MBO program, these observations have to be dealt with. * 

Six Aaaumptiona 

In addition to the two observations above concerning attitudes, there are at least six 
assumptions about the actual processes of supervision and evaluation that must also be 
carefully examined. 



•The authon trcogtazr that tomt opinion would cIsMify supervision and evaluktlon aa dlatlncUy different actlvitiea. 
Whtte recoCnUing that each may have a tlightly different definition, they appear ulttmately to be necessary eomplaxQtoaa 
to one another. 
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Assumption #1. Evaluation systems that are prunarity oriented at finding the "bad 
apples" in the organization or "cutting out the deadwood** are counterproductive. Such a 
negative orientation too often equates not doing something wrong with successful 
performance. The focus should be on showing continual growth and in^rovement, Le., 
continually doing things better. It is the re^nsibility of teachers to develop (or allow to 
develop) students, and it is the responsibility of supervising administrators to develop (allow 
to develop) the administrators and teachers of the district. 

How do teachers/administrators view the supervisory process? Is it something they look 
f(Nrward to as an aid to their self improvement? Hardly, according to Emil Haller» who 
pointed out that teachers simply do not place much credibility in suggestions emanating 
ttom sources other than fellow teachers.^ Far too often, it seems, teachers respond to the 
principars visitation, or the principal, in turn, reqionds to the vidts firom Uie central o^ice 
with apprehension or uncertainty. Why is he coming? What does he want? "I hear the 
superintendent called you in. What did you do wrong?** 

Part of this apinrehension may in part be due to the sub<»rdinate not knowing what the 
visitation is about. But people are also aware that historically supervision has been 
intensified when there are problems or trouble. Hence, the functions of supervinon often 
have the negative connotations of trouble. Hie supervisor is too often seen m a "checker** 
and not as a **helper.** Is his job to "cut out the deadwood**? Competent people don't need 
much supervision, do they? 

Such an attitude is unfortunate because it encourages an equation that not doing 
anything wrong equals good at least satisfactory') performance. Yet most of us know 
that neither people nor programs necessarily imjvove because the people involved are not 
doing anything wrong. 

This assumption is based on some very pragmatic considerations. First of all, the "cutting 
out the deadwood'* simply hasn*t worked in most organizations. For example, ask yourself 
how many teachers (ht administrators in your district ot state have been ^d or released 
because of incompetence during the Ust year or two? If the number con^itutes a nwre .5 of 
1% it is probably much higher than most districts or states. "Hie point is simply that most 
people don't get fired for a lack of competence. Tliis observation is not confined to 
education. The same is true in most other organizations as well. As a sam|i4e test, think of all 
the people you know personally in any fvofesdon who have been fired or dismis s ed f^oro 
their jobs in the last ten years. Add to this list the names of people you suspect were 
"allowed" to resign or who got out while the "getting** was good. In most cases it is difficult 
to come up with a dozen names in each category. If a coupte of dozen people is a rough but 
reasonable estimate when compared with all the people each of us has known personally 
over the past decade, the point is well made — most people don*t get fired. The illustration 
either means that almost everyone is viewed as satirfactorily competent in their jobs or — if 
that defies reason — it may mean that supervisory programs designed to "cut out the 
deadwood** have not been very effective. How much more difficult will it be in the future as 
unions build in stronger procedural requirements for dismissal? 

Supervision should be viewed as a positive activity by both the supervisor and supervisee. 
Continual growth and development should be the end product. But "positive growth and 
development** are abstractions until translated into some operational form. For example, for 
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a coach to develop an average boy into a good quarterback, he must first know what a good 
qiarterback does, what skills are needed, and what skills the boy presently has. The same is 
true with teachers and administrators. To facUitote growth and development, a supervisor 
must know what a good teacher/administrator is supposed to do, what skills are needed, and 
what skills the teacher/administrator has. 

Unlike quarterbacks, however, there are great varieties of teachers (English, physical 
education, music, etc.) and administrators (principals, coordinators, superintendents, etc.) 
with a range of opinion as to what **good ones*' are like. Until these roles are made more 
specific in terms of the mutually defined objectives of the position, the supervisor will only 
be guessing as to how to contribute to poative growth and development. It is management's 
responsibility, according to Peter Drucker, to identify and build on the strengths of its 
pwsonnd.^ Guessing b simply not good enough. 

Assumption #2. Unless a supervisor works almost daily in direct contact with an 
individual, there is no way he can evaluate all the things that individual does. At best he can 
intensively evaluate only a few (four or five) thin^ that individual does^ and then only if 
those "things^* are well defined. This means that priorities must be set so that the most 
important responsibilities are always in focus. Just as students are different, so are teachers 
and administrators. Priorities will differ from person to person. 

Whether the district sales manager, the first vice-president for marketing, the assistant 
superintendent of schools or a junior hi^ principal, your immediate supervisor probably 
sees you at your work a very small percentage of time. Think, for example, if a supervisor 
spent 10 days with a principal, that would still constitute only 5% of a 200Hlay contract. If 
the supervisor spent this 5% with each of ten principals, he would be spending 50% of his 
time in supervision alone. This would be quite a chunk of time when considering these 
supervisors are usually directors or assistant superintendents and ha^e many other functions 
to perform. 

Even where proximity is close (e.g., principal/assistant principal or superintendent/ 
business manager), the majority of tasks are carried out- with minimal supervisory contacts 
between the offices in the hierarchy. Thus, it is foolish and probably impossible to think 
that an evaluation system can thoroughly evaluate the "whole job** or the "^ole parson.** 
At best only small slices can be carefully examined. If this be true, it would seem logical 
that the determination of which "slices** are to be evaluated is of critical importance. Is it 
more important to examine "gets reports in on time** or the quality of the reports? Is 
keeping the school free of litter mope important than collecting and examining data on 
reading inrogress? 

r 

Any educator may easily do a hundred different "things** in fulfilling his job during any 
given week or month. Some of these "things'Vare anticipated iMid some are not. All of the 
huuilred, however, cannot be of equal importance to the best performance of the job. This 
is not to suggest that each of the hundred may not be necessary or desirable, but only that 
they are not of equal importance. If we that supervisory time is limited to a few 
"slices**, it would seem far more important that out of the hundred "things** that might be 
considered, the supervisor focus only on the five or sue that might be considered absolutely 
critical. But herein lies the rub — seldom has anyone tried to identify what the critical half 
dozen "things** or responsibilities of his job are. 
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Stated another way, very few have defined the critical objectives of the joh. This does not 
necessarily mean that educators operate without objectives in mind. It does mean, though, 
that such objectives are more often than not in the mind of one person only. If the 
supervisor is intended to play a positive role, i.e., to help the person move toward objectives, 
he must have some idea of what those objectives are before he can make any positive input. 
It IS precisely because of the lack of such defined objectives that supervisors are left to deal 
with such vague categories as "cooperation, professionalism, rapport, punctuality, self- 
growth, etc." 

Admittedly, many people feel uneasy in confining the supervisory/evaluation function to 
five or six objectives, i.e., such procedures do not "evaluate the whc^e parson.** While such a 
concern may be disconcerting, it misses the point. First of all, as was suggested earlier, there 
are not enough hours in the day for a supervisor to be knowledgeable of aU the things a 
supervisee does. Nor would such comprehensive supervision be advisable even if time were 
available. Studies have shown that professu>nab don't work at their best with someone 
constantly looking over their shoulder.^ "Snoopervision" increases the opportunities for 
conflict, rather than cooperation between the professional and the supervisor. 

Second, as wilt be discussed later, a supervisor's role should be an active one - to actively 
help the supervisee to move toward objectives to the degree the supovisee needs or wants 
help. Obviously, the degree to which such help can be provided is dependent upon the 
number of objectives the supervisor is working with and evaluating. A supervisor can put 
more help into five objectives than he can with twenty-five. 

Third, there seems to be an unlimited number of opinions as to what constitutes the 
"whole person." Does the "whole person" include appearance? language? hobbies? 
contributions to worthy causes outside the profession? Where does the list stop? And on 
what basis are items included or not included? It would be an impossible task and not 
particularly productive at that. 

Assumption A lack of defined priorities may easily result in a dissipation of 

resources. If everything is equal a person tends to be guided by hia own interests or the 
situation at hand. 

All of us know people who are going forty different directbns at the same time — heavy 
on motion and light on results. George Odiorne once said, "If you don't know where you 
are going, any road will get you there." For the directionless person the fun is in exploring 
many roads, rather than determining the ultimate destination. And why not? The former is 
usually exhilarating and rather easy, while the latter is difficult and full of controversy. 
Perhaps this is why education is periodically accused of "fadism." When we're not quite sure 
of where we want to go, we find it necessary to promote the vehicles that look like we*re 
going somewhere. Team-teaching, flexible scheduling, continuous progress programs, open 
classrooms and, yes, MBO have all been questioned horn time to time by a skeptical public 
wanting to know where these procedures are intended to take us. Sometimes we provide 
good answ^ and sometimes we don*t. UntU we have defined our priorities, however, the 
pubUc and maybe the profession itself will porceive educators as flitting from process to 
process whenever something new comes along. Stated in other terms, educators will be seen 
as dissipating their resources on the fleeting situations of the moment. 

10 
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The same allegatiun, of course, can be leveled at the supervisory process. What is it that 
educators want supervision/evaluation to do? Hopefully, supervision is thought of as a 
process to facilitate improvement. But seldom is there a very precise definition of what is to 
be improved, what the improvement would look like once it had occurred, or what skills the 
supervisor should employ to facilitate the improvement. Without stated priorities there is 
often a tendency to try to make people "better," i.e., to make them more cooperative, more 
professional, more imaginative, etc. And even this is done poorly — usually with some check 
list that indicates that the person is "average" or "below average" in cooperation, 
professionalbm, imagination, etc. There is little evidence that people improve thes 
characteristics because someone has checked a box which defined them as "average." On the 
contrary, evidence indicates that this kind of supervision is not satbfying to the employee 
who would much prefer legitimate recognition of achievement, additional responsibility, 
and the possibility of advancement." 

Jobs are created because certain needs have to be met. While specific expectations may be 
identified when the job or position is created, those expectations tend to become hazy over 
a period of time as new needs are identified or the person filling the position molds the 
position to fulfill his own personel needs. This is further complicated by the personal needs 
and dispositions the person brings to the job. Unless the supervisor is aware of the changing 
expectations of the job and b sensitive to the personal needs of the employee, he is in a 
poor position to help th<» person move toward the accompUshment of objectives. The result 
is that both the supervisor and the employee dissipate their resources and the job still does 
not get done. Since it is management's responsibility to prevent this dissipation, constant 
communication regarding the objectives and priorities of the person and the organization 
must take place. 

Assumption »4. Supervision is not a passive activity, i>.. a supervisor should not be only 
a "scorekeeper/' A supervisor should be actively involved in helping subordinates achieve 
objectives and continually grow in competence. The development of subordinates is 
probably the most important of supervbory-management functions. 

How many times are formal supervisory meetings held when something has not been a 
|H-oblem? When they are held, is there a mutual give and take between the supervisor and 
subordinate? Think for a moment and ask yourself, do the people I work with perceive my 
meetings with them as helpful and leading to their improvement? If your answer was yes, 
then you are a rarity in the ranks of supervisors. Experience indicates that most supervisor/ 
administrators are clumsy in dealing with the supervisory process and most organizations 
compound the clumsiness through the supervisory procedures they use. 

Too many times the supervisory procedures that are evident in an organization are per- 
ceived by the people involved as "keeping score." Take, for example, the yearly evaluation 
form for teachers. Rarely is the completion of the form preceded by thorough and compre- 
hensive supervisory visits which include foUowup conferences. Filling out the form is 
viewed as an administrative procedure necessary to keep the Personnel Department records 
up-to-date. It is viewed as a passive and perfunctory task to be completed with a minimum 
of energy so that everyone concerned "can get back to work." 

This is not to say that supervision does not take place. Rather, most of the supervisory 
procedures expounded by the organization do not really relate to the supervisory practices 
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actually employed. Of what improvement value is the evaluation when delivered three or 
four weeks before the school is about to close its doors for the summer? In many cases two 
or three months elapse during the summer before the supervisee can act on any recommen- 
dations coming out of the evaluation. No wondor that people see such "one shot" evalua* 
tions as merely a "score-keeping" exercise, rather than a means for the supervisor to help 
the supervisee move toward objectives. 

Within the framework of the attitudes that have been described, how can the supervisory 
process be productive? The authors would agree with McGregor' that if it is not productive 
then it is management's fault. The first step is for top level management to assign high pri- 
ority to the supervisory process. That step must be accompanied by the attitude that super- 
vision is working with people, not doing something to them. This includes giving the sub- 
ordinate opportunities to define those priorities he feels are important and helping him di- 
rect his energies toward the accomplishment of those priorities. The supervisor's task is to 
help the subordinate identify priorities, state them as objectives, and then "lead inter- 
ference" toward accomplishing the objectives. By taking this active and helping posture the 
supervisor can identify and help the supervisee build upon his conliipetencira. This is es- 
pecially important in the field of education, where the use of vertical mobility as a reward is 
somewhat limited. Peter Drucker pointed to the lack of vertical mobility as a major problem 
and indicated that it was management's job to provide horizontal mobility in a way that in- 
sured that the individual's psychological needs were realized.'" By sharing in the identifica- 
tion of job expectations and reinforced by active supervision, the supervisee can attain both 
personal and job satisfaction. 

Assumption »5. People often have perceptions of their priority responsibilities that differ 
from the perceptions of the supervisor or the organization. Until this is clarified, the indivi' 
dual may be growing and developing in his own perceptions but not in the perceptions of 
the supervisor/organization. Where the perceptions of priorities are the same (or close i be- 
tween the individual and the supervisor/organization, the results are positive and productive. 
Where the perceptions are far apart, the results are nonproductUfe, and one or the other 
must change. 

While this is listed as an assumption there have been some practical observations which 
tend to support the assumption. Professor Odiome cites a simple technique he used when 
consulting with various business enterprises. In trying to "zero in" on the problems of a par- 
ticular business organization, Odiorne would ask the president to list all the people who re- 
ported directly to him. Next, the president was asked to list the priority responsibilities of 
each of these people and to indicate the process by which he evaluated the work of the sub. 
ordinate in those |»riority responsibilities. At the same time, each of the identified subordi' 
nates was asked to do the same thing, i.e., to list what they perceived to be their priority re- 
sponsibilities and to identify the processes by which the president evaluated them in the per- 
formance of those responsibilities. The results regularly showed, according to Odiorne, con- 
siderable variance" between what the president perceived to be the major responsibilities 
and how they were evaluated and what each of his subordinates perceived to be his major re- 
sponsibilities and how they were evaluated. 

It must be kept in mind that almost all executive responsibilities (as opposed to specific 
technical responsibilities) are defined responsibilities based upon a p nrception of needs to 
perform a certain task or achieve certain outcomes. The higher the e:.ecutive function, the 
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broader the responsibilities and the more difficult to define and evaluate. This may be one 
reason why such functions are so seldom defined or evaluated with precision. 

These difficulties of definition and perception are illustrated in a commonly known story. 
It seems that three stone masons w^ performing exactly the same task on a construction 
site. When the first one was asked what he was doing, he answered that he was "earning a 
living." Asked the same question, the second one responded that he was "becoming the best 
damned stone mason in the country.** The third one pondered the question and answered 
that he was "helping to build a cathedral for the ages.'* Thus» althou^ each was p^orming 
the same task» each perceived the reasons for his performance in different ways. Such dif- 
ferences in purpose and motivation undoubtedly exist in educational organizations as well, 
and each person, left to himself, may very well pursue a direction consistent with his own 
purpose for being there. This may or may not be in accmd with the purposes of the organi- 
zation, and can lead to conflict. The supervisor who is trying to "bufld a cathedral for the 
ages** will find the subordinate who b "earning a living** to be disinterested and unmoti- 
vated. The opposite is also true. The supervisor who is "earning a living** may find the sub- 
. ordinate who wants to become "the best damned ^ne mason in the country** to be self- 
centered and a boat-rocker. While it is unlikely that the perfect integration of individual and 
OTganizational goals will take place, the authors would agree with Heizberg et at^^ that al- 
ternative goals are a source of motivation, and if the individuals share in deciaons involving 
the choice of alternatives, the "integration gap** will be narrowed considerably. 

Assumption #6. Continuous dialogue between supervisor and supervisee concerning 
agreed upon priorities are both productive to the efficiency of the orgfinaation and to the 
psychological/ emotional welUbeing of the individuals involved. 

Most of us in the professions are too proud to continually be asking the boss "How am I 
doing?'* Such actions snuick of insecurity or the currying of fav^r. Hie boss, too, might find 
this awkward, especially if he hasn't been paying much attention to your work. But proud 
though we may be, we are all anxious to know how others (especially our superiors) per- 
ceive our actions. In a service indurtry such as education the verbal appraisal may be the 
only point of reference we have. Behavioral scientists simply call this "feedback" and the 
concept has appeared on hundreds of flow charts and behavioral models. Hie purpose of 
"feedback" may be to reinforce what is taking place, to suggest "in-flight" corrections, to 
analyze what has happened to date, to offer assistance and resources to better perform the 
activity, etc. In other words, the intent of the "feedback" loop is to assess what is happen- 
ing while it is happening and, as any child psychologist knows, praise or criticism should be 
as close to the time of the incident as possible. Unfortunately, education does not seem to 
operate on this principle, and the authors would agree with McClelland that the lack of 
evaluation and feedback has inhibited needed changes. 

Ironically, the procedure of formally evaluating students each quarter (grades) is intended 
to give them a checkpoint while events are happenings on the assumption that such informa* 
tion will be of value to them in eitha sustaining or changing their efforts. If this is a reason- 
able assumption concerning the development of students, why b it not also reasonable in 
the development of adminbtrators and teachers? One could just imagine the outcry from 
students and parents if the school system announced that it would evaluate students only 
once near the end of the year. The MBO quarterly review, discussed in a subsequent chapter, 
b designed to deal with thb situation. 

13 
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It is of little wonder that in the tbsence of feedback teachers and administrators are 
threatened by evaluation and supervision. The genwal perception is that it is something 
done to them by someone else. The criteria used to evaluate is most often obscure, and tea- 
chers/administrators are left with the feeling that the whole process is geared at determining 
status relative to dismissal, tenure, or iHromotion. Given these attitudes, both the efficiency 
of the organization and the indhridual suffer. This is not to say that supervision and evalua- 
tion should be a **peaches and cream** process. As ^wn** discovered in his research of ad- 
mini^ator teacher suparviucm and evaluation, a certain amount of criticism can be a source 
of motivation. This motivation was found to be dependent on a common understanding of 
the expectotions of the job. If criticism was related to these expectations, it was perceived as 
motivational in nature, rather than oriented toward conHict and stress. 

Continuous dialogue between the supervisor and the supervisee regarding agreed upon 
priorities are the key to individual and organization success. If the subordinate has been in- 
volved in defming the priorities and recognizes that he has contributed toward their realiza- 
tion, he obtains a certain amount of personal satisfaction. According to Maslow*^ thii "self 
actualization" motivates the individual to even greater levels of p^orroance. At the same 
time, if the supervisor has worked to create this attitude in each of the persons he works 
with, then he directs a considerable amount of energy. Assuming this energy is aimed at ac* 
com^ishing organizational goals, then the ''participatory sup^ision** that has been de- 
scribed has led to what Argyris considered the epitomy of organizational success — the 
realization of organizational goals being posonally satisfying to those who accomplish them. 

As indicated earlier in the chapter, the MBO design in this book focuses on a supervision/ 
evaluation technique or model in the belief that such is the most logical and fffactical start- 
ing point for mort school systems. The operational procedures described in subsequent 
chapters are based on assumptions about sup^vision and evaluation which have been dis- 
cussed in this chapter. If you find yourself in substantial agreement with the assumptions 
just discussed, the rest of the book will probably make sense to you. If, however, you are in 
major disagreement with the assumptions in this chapter, the remaining chapters will be of 
little value. 
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The Management Contract 



The primary vehicle tot applying Management By Objectives in the Madison Public 
Schools is the management contract.' A management contract is a written agreement 
between two people (supervisor and supervisee) in the organization. It should not be con- 
fused with the employment contract, which b the lepi contract issued by the school district 
confirming employment and rate of compensation. Nor should the man^ement contract be 
confused with a general job description. Most general job descriptions are broad statements 
which try to describe the total responsibilities of the position. The management contract 
concentrates intensively on only four to six carefully deflned priority items within that 
general job description, on the assumption (discussed in Chapter II) that a supervisor cannot 
evaluate everything the supervisee is responsible for. 

The management contract is the ''vehicle** through which priorities are determined, 
achievement ^ategies are defined, and evaluation methods are agreed upon. As such, the 
contract is the "battle plan** or "road map** for a specified period of time. This period of 
time is usually the school year but need not necessarily be so. Contracts or parts of con* 
tracts can be written for shorter or longo periods of time than the school year. While the 
contract is the visible "vehicle** in implementation of the MBO program, the procedures for 
developing, monitnring and evaluating the contract itsdf are of equal imp<Mrtance (and in 
some respects may even be more impcnrtant). 

As indicated earlier, the MBO process concentrates on four to six priority Items (com* 
ponents). Each component is written out following the six steps described below. The total 
number of components, each one following the six steps, constitutes the management 
contract. 
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Contract Item ^1. A precis9 description of the project, process, skill, etc., to be evaluated 
in this agreement. This should include (to the degree that is possible at the initial con- 
ference): 

A. Intent of what is to be done, 

B. Procedures to be used, and 

C. Outcomes to be expected. 

Just as in writing behavioral objectives, it is not sufficient to write in vague terms, e.g., 
"to cncoumgc the staff to . . .** or **to promote a better program in . . .** The contract 
should specify exactly what the individual intends to do and/or how he intends to do it. 

Contract item #2. A description of who will do the monitoring and evaluation. A descrip' 
tion of exactly how this person(s) will monitor/evaluate the performance !ii Item H (visita> 
tions, conferences, reports, othcnr materials, etc.) and <to the degree possible) what consti- 
tutes good, average, or poor progress. 

The supervisor has an obligation to perform the supervisory and evaluation functions in a 
manna that is agreeable and understandable to the supervisee. An occasional "visit" will not 
be adequate. 

Contract item «3. A description of any materials, resource, and other aids not readily 
availabk but needed to properly execute the agreement and who/how will see that such is 
provided. 

In some cases the supervisee may not have eithor the budget or the authwity to secure 
materials or resources necessary to the fulfillment of the contract. In such cases, the super- 
visor will have to put himself "on the line** to secure the materials/resources if he believes 
the particular objective to be important. Obviously it is foolish for both parties to agree to a 
contract specifying material/resource needs if they know there is little or no chance of 
securing them. In Madison, this item is usually filled in with "nothing identified that is not 
readily available**, which indicates that most adminiirtrators have at their command the tools 
to do the job. 

Contract item «4. Are there any tasks or responsibilities that must be performed in 
fulfilling this contract by any person not a party to the contract? If so, do they understand 
their responsibility and have they agreed to perform it? 

While the management contract is between two people, there may be occasions where a 
third person must perform a task in order that the objective defined in the contract can be 
completed. In wder to avoid delays or problems after the contract is in operation, it is 
advisable to confer with the third person when the contract is being written. For example, if 
the contract calls for the printing of considerable material, will the print shop be able to 
handle the volume called for at the time it is needed? 

Cnntrat t /ten, a5. H.w often will the supervisor and supervisee meet to nltn iulh review 
progress? Once a quartor is recommended. 
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Official %«view Sessions are "for the record.** TTiey include summaries of each session 
written up hy the supervisor with a copy to the supervisee. This allows the supervisee to 
know exactly where he stands with the superv£EM>r throughout, the year. If the quarterly 
evaluation sessions have heen well conducted, there should be no ''surprises** in the final, 
year-end evaluation session. 

Contract Item Any other information not included in Items 2 through 5, but felt to 
be relevant to the agreement. 

This is simply a **catch^** item — a place for any contingencies. 

The completed contract is binding on both sides, and each party to the contract should 
expect the other member to perform in the manner described in the contract. There b 
flexibility, however, in that the contract can be changed, modified or cancelled at any time 
by mutual agreement of the parties involved. G 
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Orienting the Staff to MBO 



As suggested earlier, the development of an MBO program is anything but easy. Disaster is 
almost B certainty if a decision is made to institute MBO "next week.** A lot of preliminary 
work is necessary in order to launch a successful program. Even prior to the orientation 
program there are at least five questions that deeision*makers must wrestle with: 

1 . Why do we want to develop an fABO program? 

2. Are we organized in a way that wUl allow the MBO process to work? If not, will we 
be willing to change the organization to a more appropriate design? 

3. Does the MBO program have the solid support of the superintendent and the board 
of education? 

4. With what group or groups should the MBO program be started? 

5. What kind of orientation program should be conducted: 

Why do we want to develop an MBO program? A critical question indeed. MBO, like 
team teaching and modular scheduling before it, is becoming a "hot item** in education. To 
simply land on MBO because it is a "hot item** is tll^vised. It is equally ill-advised to 
devdop such a progiam because a community critic implores the school district to "stop 
being so wishy-washy and become more businesslike.** 

Probably the most valid reasons for considering an MBO program is a dissatisfaction with 
the present methods of evaluating personnel (supervision and evaluation and/or a felt need 
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to focus the district's resources toward some deflned directions (i^nning and development). 
As indicated in an earlier chapter* most organizations do a very mediocre job in supervising 
and evaluating their personnel — especially the professional per&annel. If the intent of 
instituting MBO is to improve the evaluation of personnel within the district, a second 
question must be asked: To what end? In othet words, is the improved method intended to 
£(7 rid of people rated as less effective, or is the intent to help the less effective improve and 
to help effective people stretch even further? 

MBO, as described in this book, is intended to foster growth and development. If it b 
perceived by the people involved as a better way to "make bode** oA them in wder to get 
rid of them, the process will have considerably less support. In adopting an MTO program, 
then, will the district also commit itself to developing the supporting means by which 
individuals can grow and devdop? Keep in mind that in many districts the personndl 
development effort consists only of granting attendance at a confttence once or twice a 
year, and this, in turn, is more often viewed by the participants as atSfCcuige benefit**, rather 
than a real developmmt opportunity. A commitment to a growth and development program 
does not necessarily mean a great increase in district eiQienditur^, but it does mean that 
that commitment must be placed in a much higher priority status than it currently is in 
most districts. In summary, the movement to MBO shauld in itself have some objectives in 
mind. What objectives is MBO expected to accomplish? Sorting out tho^ objectives is a first 
ffficHrity. 

#2. Are we organized in a way that will allow the MBO process to work? The MBO 
contract is developed between two people, a supervisor and supervisee. Are the responsi> 
bility lines sufficiently clear in the organization so that each subordmate knows who his or 
her inunediate boss is? And do the supervisory personnel know what people they are 
responsible for supervising For instance, is the teacher directly responsibte to the depart- 
ment chairman, an assistant principal, or the principal? Is the director of public information 
directly responsible to the superintendent or an asistant superintendent? Does the organiza- 
tion chart show one thing and the reality of the situation prove to be another? 

There will, of course, be more i^neral "umbrella-type** supervisofy responribilities the 
higher up the administrative ladder you go. In a sense, the superintendent is responsible for 
the supervision of all below that position, just as a ship*s captain is expected to be 
responsible for all that takes place on his ship. But this b more a philosophic concept than 
ai\ operational reality, and it b important to sort out just exactly who is responsible to 
whom and for what. Critics sometimes point out that creating such clear^ut definitions 
reinforces the bureaucratic hierarchy ffMrmat, and to some degree they are right. The same 
critics, howev«r, seldom give evidence that thb b necessarily bad. if the management or 
instructional contract b intended to be the vehicle for the MBO program, clear definitions 
of supervisory responsibilities are a necessary proequisite. Contracts can be devdoped along 
other than strictly hierarchical lines, but experience suggests that such variations (peer 
9>oup, etc.) should wait until sufficient experience has been logged with vertical contracting 
before branching out into other variations. 

A second consideration concerning organizational structure b supervisory span of eontrol. 
The number of contracU a supervbor can handle WBtm with the scope of the responsibilities 
involved and the proximity of the supervbor's "home base** to the place of work of the 
supwisee. .Obviously, an office supervisor responsible for the supervirion/evaluation of 
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people ail within a 100*foot radius of his office can handle more people than a director of 
elementary education where the schools range three or four miles in all directions from his 
office. 



These extreme differences aside, the maximunr. number of people that can be reasonably 
supmised/evaluated via the contract process appears to be about 15. This may decrease to 
10 to 12 as the physical distance and/or scope of the responsibility increases. The point 
that organizational patterns that have 20 to 30 people under the supposed supervision of 
one person ate ill suited to the MBO contract. Most administrators know that under such 
circumstances the best the supervisor (administrator) can do is to "put out fires" and 
occasionally oUet a Uttle assistance. The intense affirmative kind of involvement called for 
in the MBO contract is practically impossible unless that supervisor has no other responsi- 
bilities ~ and that is rarely the case.' If a district finds itself in such a circumstance - i.e., 
with 20 to 30 people reporting to one person — is it willing to reorganize so that the span of 
control is decreased to 15 or under? If the district cannot or will not, it would .seem 
advisable to discontinue further cutisideration of MEK). 



#3. Docs the MBO process have the solid support of the superintendent and the himrd ot 
edueation? It is reasonable to assume that the initiation of an MBO program will probably 
originate in the superintendent's office. This is not always the case, however. For example, 
in those systems where the personnel office is charged with the responsibUities for evalua- 
tion. that office might be a likely originating source. Or the superintendent might ask an 
assistant superintendent or some other office to look into the idea for possible implementa- 
tion. Wherever the origination, it is very important that the implementation have the full 
support of the superintendent's office. 



Implementing an MBO program is an arduous, time^onsummg process that will probably 
require a reaUocation of priorities as well as the redirecting of some resources. The un- 
interested, the frightened, the la2y. and even those who have legitimate concerns abouk > - 
implementation of an MBO system will all be watching for "signals" from the supr*. 
intendent to see just how serious he is about the whole process. The more indifferent the 
"signals" from the number one office, the more difficult the implementation. Each district 
has its own ?tyle and machinery for deciding whether they want to "get into MBO" or not. 
But once the recommendation is made, that reccmmpndation must carry the clearly viable 
imprimatur of the superintendent. 

Not only does the superintendent need to endorse the process, but it is also important 
that the board of education do Ukewise - especially if a management contract is to be 
written between the superintendent and the board. The degree of board involvement/ 
endorsement wttl, of course, vary from district to district, depending on the inchnation of 
that bmrd to become involved in personnel evaluation matters. In 'he current era of 
"aecountabUity** that interest may be considerable; thus, a knowledges .»le and supportive 
Board is a decided plus in MBO implementation. 
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*4 With w hat fifo'^P jir«"//>v \houid w c start ' Here again each district will have its own 
peculiar set of circumstances which will dictate the decision. A small district may be able to 
start with everyone. A larger district may fee! it advisable to pilot the program with a small 
group of people. Madison followed the latter course with the decision that (1) the MBO 
process will be applied (tnlv to administrators during the initial years, and (2) the very first 
attempt would be piloted by half dozen volunteers. Expa-ience suffiests this was a wise 
decision. MBO is more than a management technique. Properly applied it is somewhat a 
"way of life" within the organization. If the process is ultimately to be applied to the 
organtzaton as a whole, there must be a cadre of people who are wdl grounded in the 
pr "ess to serve as leaders. There are a number of "bugs" to be worked out, and thus it is 
advisable that those who make most of the organizational decisions, i.e., the administrators, 
fuily understand what they are doing before trying to lead others. 

Piloting or "dry running" the process with a few people also has merit. The first time 
around is bound to be awkward and time consuming. Tltere is a need for those charged with 
implemenUtion to get the "feel and rhythm" of the process. This is probably better done 
by concentrating time and effort on a relatively small number (5>10) of volunteers at first. 
Some districts have chosen a variation of this by "dry running" one ibjective (as opposed to 
the 4-6 in a regular contract) with a larger number (20-30) of volunteei:* or conscripts. To be 
effective the MBO pr^ess must be built step by step, and selecting the initial target group is 
the critical first step. Instant MBO for evayone is more likely to be instant disaster for 
everyone.* 

#5. SfutulJ then he an ttrivntation fmturam ' An orientation program is a must ^ and one 
of the first things the sup^intendent must do is to appoint a "ramrod," i.e., a person 
charged with the mainr responsibility of making MBO operational. This, of course, would 
include responsibility for the orientation program. Committees can be helpful, but getting 
the process "on line" should be in the hands of one person. Obviously, the selection of that 
person is a critical decision. The higher the rank of the "ramrod" the better, but perhaps 
even more critical is the credibility of that person with others in the crganizatiun. If the 
office of the person selected doesn't carry enough decision«making authority to execute 
district -wide decisions, the person should be placed on "special assignment to the super- 
intendent's office for implementation of the MBO program." Such enhancement of 
authority, however, should not be perceived by others as authority beyond the implementa- 
tion of MBO. In most cases such special dUthori7ation will not be necessary, since the 
"ramrod" status is assumed by either the superintendent or one of his immediate assistants. 

Each district will have to determine what kind of orientation program it wants to con- 
duct. Madison ' ondiitted a seven-week (one three.hour meeting per week) orientation pro- 
gram. Th«se general orientation meetings were followed up with sevoral small group 
meeting.s (with all 140 administrators) in which the participants practiced writing contracts. 
While the content of the Madison orientation is not necessarily offered as a model, the 
description of that program below may be helpful to the reader in designing his own 
program . 
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1. l ilm scnt's Two film series were used. One film from each series was shown during 
each of the first six sessions. Preview notes concerning what to look for were handed 
out and briefly discussed prior to the showing of each film. 

A. "Management By Objectives," featuring George Odiorne. Educational Re- 
sources Foundation, South Carolina Educational TV Network, Copyrighted 
in 1967 by Educational Systems and Design, Inc., 136 Main St., Westport, 
Connecticut. 

B. "Management By Objectives," featuring John Humble, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

The BNA series features John Humble, an Englishman, and is set in the context of an 
English industrial system. The foreignness and the industrial context of this film series may 
"turn off" some educators unless the leada emphasizes that the major importance of this 
film lies in the conceptualization and development of the MBO process. 



2. HtHpks Two books were used as primers during the orientation. These include: 

A. Muftancnu'nt Hy Ohjci fives by George Odiorne, Pitman, 1965. 

B. ihw to itmmc hy Results by Dale McConkey, American Management 
Association, New York, 1967. 

A number of good books on the general topic have been published since 1970 and certain- 
ly might be useful. As primers, however, the two indicated above are among the better ones. 



v Artu les on MBO Here again numerous articles have been published on the topic and 
can be found by consulting EdiuatUm Index. Care should be taken not to overload the 
participants. Five or six good references would probably be more digestible than a dozen or 
more. (See Bibliography for some references.) 

4 Disi ussittn of assumptions underlying MBO I'nncss One full session was spent in 
disciicsing the assumptions underlying the MBO process as described in Chapter II. (See 
Appendix A for subsequent vaHdation of th'»«e assumptions as responded to by educators — 
mostly administrators ~ in Wisconsin.) If the initial focus of the MBO program is on 
supervision U! td evaluation, it is important that the underlying assumptions, the implementa. 
tion of the MBO program will be difficult indeed. By the same token, if the assumptioas 
concerning supervision and evaluation appear to the participants to be sound, the logical 
step to the MBO process (contract or other means) is greatly facilitated. 

^ Ih termininfi I'noniii s Supervision/evaluation via the MBO process makes no pretense 
of examining all the responsibilities of a particular position. The focus is limited to only thi» 
top four to six priorities of the position. Unfortunately, mo.st educators (most people in 
organizations for that matter) have never .systematirally sorted out and carefully dt-scribed 
those half dozen priorities of their jobs. This is, to some degree, understandable. First of all, 
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most people have never been required or requested to do so. Secondly, to seriously do so is 
a brain-numbing, fatiguing ta^. Unless individuals can see some value resulting ttom such an 
effort, neither do they see much reason to run through such a mental obstacle course. 

Finally, identifying such priorities can be considered ''dangerous" in that it puts the 
person's perceptions of his job priorities on paper for the "whole world** to see. There is the 
"danger" that others may disagree with the priorities listed or be disappointed that their 
vested interests are not included on the list. So long as there is no priority listing, the 
"problem** is avoided because no one has any clear indication of what other people consider 
their priorities to be. The fact that priority identification is more talked about than 
practiceC is not to suggest that individuals (especially well organized individuals) do not 
mentally set prioirtties and plan accordingly. Obviously they do and always have. But in 
most cases priority setting has been somewhat eclectic. There seem to be relatively few 
instances in which priorities have been systematically developed through a procedure in 
which the priority idemification is tested, refined, redefined, etc. via dialogue with other 
interested partis (especially the supmisor). 

In the Madison orientation, an exwcise was designed in which each administrator was 
asked to Identify three of their perceived priorities and explain to three oth«r people who 
held dissimilar positions the full ramifications of each priority and why it was selected. The 
observers asked questions, requested refinements, examined rationale, etc. until they clearly 
understood the priority selected and the rationale for the selectk>n. This exercise gave a 
good indication that something that seems to be clear in the mind of an individual may not 
nec^sarily be clear to the person to whom it is explained. Dialogue, questions, etc. help 
clarification on both sides. 

Activiiics vs. Oh/ectivcs. One of the subtle difficulties sometimes overlooked in estab* 
lishing MBO programs is differentiating between ohiectivcs and adiiitics.^ An objective is 
some kind of result or end product to be achieved. An activity is one of the means of 
achieving that end. The two sometimes get confused. For example (a real case), a person 
stated his objective as follows: "...to establish a series of inservice programs to familiarize 
the teaching staff with the (Acme) reading program.*' No one would deny that this is an 
admirable effort, but the question should be raised as to which is the objective — the 
inservice program or the familiarization? If it is the latter (as it should be), the inservice 
program is only one activity through which familiarization could be achieved. The objective 
would perhaps be better written as follows: 

...to familiarize the teaching staff with the (Acme) reading program to the degree that 
they feel they have sufficient information to decide whether the (Acme) reading pro- 
grar should be substituted for the (Elko) reading program in the faP of 1973. 

A. In order to achieve the necessary familiarization, the following <;( in iiir^ will 
be used: 

1 . Inservice programs. 

2. Distribution of stierted informational material concerning (Acme) read- 
ing program. 
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3. Class visitations by the principal. BEST COPT AVMUBLE 

4. Individual conferences between teacher and principal. 

While it is important to sort out objectives from activities, it is also improtant to keep in 
mind that sometimes an aciivity is the valid ohjectivc. For example, "...to increase parent 
input through the development of a parent advisory council..." is intended to increase 
parent input through one specific activity — a parent advisory council. Thus, in this case the 
activity (establishing parent advisory council) is a very major part of the objective. Sorting 
out objectives and activities is simply a matter of thoughtful practice. The more the 
(Mractice, the better the results. 

The orientation period is the time for working as many of the "bugs" out of the system 
as possible. But participants should understand that operating through MBO procedures/ 
writing MBO contracts is developmental process. Under the best of conditions "bugs** will 
continue to exist — especially during the first coupk; of years. The MBO system (or any 
other system, for that matter) has to be continually examined, procedures reevaluated, 
refinements made, etc., if it is to become a truly successful system. That takes several years 
of hard work. A good orientatk>n program will only "get people to the playing field with a 
reasonable readiness to play.** How they "play on that playing field'* is another matter. □ 
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Most OTganizations (including school systems) have quite a range of administrative styles. 
There are those administrators who "go by the book": the idea men. liberals, organizers, 
authoriurians, etc. At times each makes contributions to the organization, but occasionally 
each may also thwar£ progress. In some cases a balance of these divergent styles can create a 
healthy "check and bahince." Too often, however, the divi^ent styles of administrators 
may simply end up neutralizing the efforts of one another. This is particularly true when an 
organization lacks defmed direction or goals. 

Under such circumstances it is not uncommon for the "blame syndrome** to set in. Since 
no one is sure where the organization is supposed to be going, frustrations are taken out by 
blaming "someone else" for the directionless circumstances. A great deal of individual as 
weU as organizational energy can be wasted in finding blame. What is obviously lacking in 
such cases is a mechanism for harnessing the aspirations and energies of administrators 
toward understandable common goals. The management contract has the potential of being 
that mechanism. 

But u 7; V a mntraci ' Experiences over the past three years suggest several reasons: 

Rt asnn si Dvi elopmR a written contract requires a tifiht dialogue between the supervisor 
and super I'isce and establishes the ground rules for subsequent supervision 

Commankation is a basic element in any objective^etting process and is at the core of 
the MBO process. But the word "communication" can be a very general word. Communica- 
tion can be tight or loose, vague or specific, comprehensive or narrow. The contract is a 
written document that prescribes direction for an extended period of time; and because that 
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direction is wrtttin down, neither party to the contract can afford to be casual about it. 
Experience indicates that the parties involved listen carefully to one another as ideas are 
presented. There are frequent attempts to clarify those ideas not carefully understood. 
Superficial and vague explanations are minimized, tn other words, because the contract 
under discussion will eventually take a written form, the dialogue has much more direction 
and precision — much more so than if the process were left to oral agreement. 

kcdson Writ in}: u amtract injures us much as possihlc that it has been dvvvlopeJ 
himestly 

Since an MBO contract is a document mutually agreed to by supervisor and supervisee, 
both parties are fully aware of the obligations, responsibilities, time lines, etc. that are 
contained within it. If the proper intent of the MBO process has been observed, neither 
party has been forced to agree to any of the components in the contract. Both should have 
had ample time to clarify any parts of the contract that they felt were not properly 
understood. The process of "talking through*' the contract before writing it down should 
create credibility in the minds of the parties involved. The com(rfeted contract is dated and 
signed by both parties with the understanding that no signatures diould be applied until 
each is satisfied with the document. Each party retains a copy of the signed contract. 

Reaum »? The contract insures "due process" much in the manner that a legal docu- 
ment might. 

It must be emphasized that the management contract is nctf a legal document per se. As 
indicated earlier, it should not be confused with the onployment contract issued to all 
employees indicating the amount of work time and compensation for work. Secondly, the 
major intent of the MBO contract is to help people perform and meet objectives and not as 
a means of firing them. However, where poor performance toward meeting objectives is 
observed and appropriate help has not resulted in improvement, the requirements stipulated 
diid agreed to in the contract do provide a reasonable "due process.** 

Were the objectives ap{tfoprtate and reasonable? Was the contract entered into without 
coercion? Did the supervisor perform his/h« function as agreed to? Were there extenuating 
circumstances that prevented the achievement of agreed upon Objectives? Was the supervisee 
appropriately notified of supervisor dissatisfaction during the quarterly reviews? "Due 
process** is certainly betta served under such circumstances than it is with the commonly 
used check-sheet which tries to reach conclusions about such vague terms as "cooperation,** 
"professional growth,'* "appearance,** etc. More and more, education is entering into the 
legal arena in a variety of fronts — not the least of which relates to personnel practices. 
Personnel practices which may be "arbitrary or capricious** are increasingly being challenged 
in the courts. Whether this is good or bad for the profession is a value question. The point is, 
it is probably here to stay. Again the MBO contract is not a legal dm u men t per se, but the 
concepts inherent in the contract are quite in line with the increasing legal process relating 
to personnel policies and practices. 

Ki uvni -■f:Wrinnii a inntrad require^ u ngnrous interpersonal relationship which results 
»/ I'lh lu J pLot "f ./< ti'in hut t untnitfinrnt (n (t:.''ri nut that plan us well 
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The rigorous interpersonal activity required to write a contract is in itself a motivatbnal 
factor to both parties for successful completion of the objectives. Involvement in creation 
and commitment to the creation go hand in hand. This is e^ially true if both parties have 
rigorously and honestly attempted to create the best contract possible. If the contract is 
developed in a dipshod or casual manner (as if it didn't really make much difference), the 
motivatk>nal elements are probably diminished. 

Reason #5. The effective writing of an MBO contract requires that the imrties involved 
share each other 's talents and experiences to realize ohjectives. 

This is especially true if, as advocated in Chapter II, the primary function of a supervisor 
should be to develop or allow to devdop aibcwdinate competence. A supervisor who per- 
ceives his role as such will use his own background and experience accordingly. Careful 
definition of the monitoring and evaluation procedures and the identification of responsi- 
bilities and resources contained within the contract force the parties involved to be precise 
about the way in which they coordinate their efforts. This preciseness creates a greater 
urgency for each to rely on the talents and experiences of the other. Less precise procedures 
run the risk of defining these relationdiips in more superficial terms. An example of un- 
(Nrecise/superficial circumstances are ^tonents that the supervisor is expected to 
"encourage the development of innovative programs." How do you measure "encourage- 
ment" and what do you define as "innovative programs"? Compare that with a contract 
item which states "...wUl develop a continuous progress program in mathematics covering 
grades K through 6." Writing a contract helps prevent superficiality ftom happening and 
forges a teamwork neccessary to realizing the mutually defined objectives. 

Reason #6. The written contract serves as an impartial third person against which the 
performance of those involved can he measured. 

Writing a contract is the first step towvd proper evaluation via MBO. If the mutual 
definition of objectives has taken place the contract somewhat assumes the sUtus of an 
impartial third person. The monitoring and evaluation components of the contract provide 
the basis upon which progress toward the objective is gauged. It is no longer a matter of the 
supervisor's random perceptions which serve as the judgment. Rather, the contract itself 
speaks in terms of whethw or not agreed to stipulations are being met. Thus, the contract 
tends to take away some of the negativism associated with evaluations based only on the 
judgment of the supervisor. No longer are personal characteristics such as appearance, 
speech, promptnes, etc. the primary considerations. Recall that in Chapter 11 the first 
observation was that "most people don't like to evaluate other people on a one-to-one basis, 
especially if that evaluatk>n is negative." 

Once the contract is completed, it (the contract) becomes the "taskmaster", rather than 
the supervisor. Tasks are to be completed and objectives reached not because the supervisor 
says they must but because the contract (which the supervisee helped to create) says that 
they must. This "depersonalization" helps to diminish personal animosity and conflict. It is 
far more palatable, for example, to say "according to the contract. I would have to conclude 
that you are not meeting or moving toward the objectives in a manner we agreed to", as 
compared with, "/ don't think you are doing a good job." The referee in a basketball game 
is not reflecting any personal animosity when he calls a foul. The rules of the game have 
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been preset and both the referee and the playors understand that. The same is true with the 
contract. 

The Mechanics of Writing the Contract 

Accept the fact that the first management contract will be difficult and time consuming 
to establish. A typical time allocation fot a contract that includes four or five objectives 
would be between six to e^ht hours. This would include two hours for a meeting at which 
time priorities would be identified and two or three meetings for the actual contract writing. 
To those not used to objective setting, this may seem to be an inordinate amount of time. 
Consider, however, ju^ how much time is actually being devoted to establishing the con- 
tracts. Assuming that a sup^tsor is responsible for fifteen people and spends eight hours 
with each oae developing the contract, he would spend one hundred and twenty hours 
accomplishing the task. If ue worked an eight4iour day it would take him fifteen days, or 
approximately three weeks, to develop the contracts. If supervisors have employment for 
forty-eight weeks, this figures out to be ax to seven percent of his total w(»k year. In oth» 
words, seven pacent of the work year would be ^nt developii^ mutually agreed upon 
objectives which would be realized throu^ a defined plan of action. This plan wouM 
incorporate a process for monitoring and evaluating the objectives and provide a systematk; 
means through whkh each individual could improve his manag^l perirormance. It hardly 
seems a question of whether or not the supervisor can afford to spend the amount of time 
refored to, but wheth« or not he can afford not to! 

As stated earlier, the development of the written contract generally requires from three to 
four sessions between the supervisor and supwvisee. These sessions are usually two to three 
hours in length. Experience has shown that trying to accomplish too much in any one 
sesaon leads to a certain amount of unproductiveness. This, of course, varies accwding to 
individuals, but generally peaking, a mental fatigue begins to set in after two or three hours 
of intensive concentration. Efforts to continue developing the contract aiier this fatigue sets 
in often changes the intent of the session from mutually identifying objectives to "getting 
the thing written." This should be kept in mind especially during the development of the 
first contracts. Uncertainty as to procedure, the lack of skills in identifying objectives, and a 
need to develop confidence in the entire processs all serve to extend the time required to 
develop the first contracts. As procedures, skills, and confidence develop, the time require- 
ments should diminish. 

The parties involved iu developing the contract should block out their calendars so that 
they can devote undivided attention to each session. The sessions should be free from 
interruptions with a rdaxed yet businesslike atmosphere. Mo^ important, every session 
should have a purpose. If the intent of the first meeting is to establish prk>rities (as it should 
be), then both parties should know that and come with some concrete ideas in mind. The 
same is true for those sessions in which the contract is actually written. Primary responsi- 
bility for detmnining purpose should rest with the supervisor. 

Expttience suggests that the sessions necessary to developing a mana^ment contract can 
best be described in two phases. Hie first phase includes the session in which the prioritiea 
are identified but no contract writing takes place. Hie priority identification session will be 
discussed more fully later in the chapter. Suffice to say that several simple procedures can 
make the session more meaningful. For instance, both parties should take notes as prmrities 
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are discussed. This procedure will help to focus attention on those priorities that are really 
most important. 

Second, at the conclusion of the i»iortty identification session, each of the parties should 
have a clear understanding uf nvhat they must do in preparation for the next meeting. For 
example, this m«ht involve a principal checking the identified priorities with his staff or the 
supervisor determining whether or not certain resources would be available to facilitate the 
further development of an objective. At any rate, the session should not end without 
identifying the prerequisites for the next session. 

The second phase includes those meetings in which the contract is actually written. 
Again, each party should come to the session with some concrete ideas in mind. These ideas 
should have evolved from the first phase meetings in which priorities were identified. Writ- 
ing would not start immediately. A review of the previous session will help to reaffirm that 
both parties are talking about the same things. When both are comfortable that a priority 
has been agreed to, then, and only then, should the writing of an objective start. 

It is also suggested that the parties follow some predefined contract format especially 
during the first year. A poorly defmed contract format or modifications and variattons of an 
apeed upon format can easily lead to confusion, especially when neither of the parties has 
logged any experience in writing contracts. It is certainly allowable to be creative and 
imaginative inside the i^e^et format, but it is advisable that different formaU not be used 
with different people. The format suggested in Chapter in has been productive and is 
recommended. 

It is also important to **rough out** a contract during the writing sesaons. This should be 
the supervisor's responsibility. Both should recognize that the rough copy is tenUtive and 
can be changed. At the conclusion of the session, the parties should agree as to who is 
responsible for putting the contract into final form. Usually this is the suparvisor*s role, but 
on occaaon the supervisee may be in a better position to finalize the contract. Regardless, 
once finalized, both parties should receive a copy of the contract and review it. If modif ica- 
tions are neteway and agreed to, they should be made. The retyped modifications should 
be reviewed again. Once the contract is acceptable to both parties it should be signed, and 
each pason should have a copy for his own use.* 

Identifying Contract PrioriticB 

"Pools rush in where angels fear to tread** are lyrics to a once popular ballad. The lyrics 
may have equal applicability to the writing of the first management contract. The authors 
have found that there is an impatience that may develop as indivkluals approach the writing 
of the f ffst contract. The indivkluals feel a "pressure** to get things down on paper. In some 
ways this may be a healthy attitude, but experience indicates that time must be taken to 
"talk through** the priorities which, in turn, may or may not become contract objectives. 
Writing too quickly often results in the premature definitbn of objectives which must be 
later changed. Changing an objective is, of course, a perfectly legitimate aspect of MBO. 
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However* changes can be kept io a minimum if the objectives have been properly identified 
in the first place. RememboTi the objective of developing a written contract is not fust to 
dt'vehp a written contract. The overriding objective of the whole process is to identify 
inriorities, state them in terms of objectives, develop a plan of action that wilt allow the 
objectives to be realized and set in motion a supervbory process that will result in per- 
formance and a sound evaluation of that performance. 



The mutual identification of priorities is central to the MBO process. During the first year 
of implementing MBO the authors found that they had not set aside time for actual discus- 
sion of priorities. Contract writing started almost immediately and was* in many cases, 
premature. The following year time was talcing to identify inriorities, and considerable 
payoff resulted. Probably the most important thing learned from the first year's experience 
was that every session between the supervisor and supervisee must have a basic intent. Too 
many of the first year sessions were characterized by undirected energy. It is very easy in 
review sessions to get sidetracked on to other topics. If thb becomes a pattern in the 
priority setting sessions it becomes increasingly hard to get back to the topic. 

In establishing the parameters for the contract* i.e.* the boundaries which will circum- 
saibe the content of the contract* the focus should be on those activities or processes that 
the supervisee does or can control. In addition the supervisor needs to identify those 
priorities that are systemwide in nature and will require attention at all managmient levels. 
With those paramenters set* the sup^visor should be observant that the supervisee does not 
try to zero in on objectives that are too narrow. And conversely both must be alert that the 
identified objective does not get so wide that it becomes meaningless or that an objective 
doesn't get "rammed down the throat of the suporvisee." 



For example* a building principal may be concerned about the way in which the science 
curriculum has been progressing. His top prk>rity may deal with improvement in that area. 
At the same time the science curriculum's progress may be typical of the progress of all 
curncular areas in the school. The supervise should point thb out to the principal so that 
the principal could consider broadening his thinking. On the other hand* if the progress of 
the science curriculum is indeed a priority* even though it is typical of all areas, the principal 
should defend his determination to stay with a narrowed objective. This kind of dialogue 
provides the supervisor with a feeliin; for the principal's priorities while at the same time 
making the principal aware of the broader issues he may wish to examine. 

Purposeful dialogue helps the real priorities to surface. When this kind of dialogue does 
not take place* the resulting contract ran easily reflect secondary priorities rather than 
primary ones. The supervisee then allocates energy to the secondary objectives because they 
are "in the contract" and not because they are key elements of his job. Ilie attitude that 
results from this improper priority identification is one where the supervisee views the 
contract as being an "additional job" to be accomplished* as opposed to being the critical 
job at the core of his responsibilities. Both parties diould work diligently to sort out the 
primary objectives from the secondary. With only four or five objectives upon which the 
entire process of supervisk>n and evaluation will be based* the tolerance for error (if the 
process is to be productive) is considerably narrowed. 
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In summary, the priority^identtfication meeting sets the stage for the proper devdopment 
of the management contract. The meeting should (1) establish a pattern of dialogue that wilt 
continue during the entire process; (2) prevent wasted energy and the formation of 
unfavorable attitudes by insuring (as much as possible) that the contract focuses on primary 
and not secondary priorities; (3) assist in dealing with the uncertainty that individuals may 
have in developing their first MBO contract; (4) bring into focus the relationship between 
individual and organizational priorities; (5) identify the lateral commitments necessary to 
the realization of agreed upon objectives (Has the siaff been involved in determing the 
iviorities? Are sufficient resources available from the school: central office? community? 
etc.); and culminate with an understanding of what both parties will do prior to their next 
meeting. 

Developing Objectives 

One of the most difficult aspects of the MBO process is the actual development of the 
objectives. More precisely, it is difficult to develop objectives thf^ can be measured in terms 
of results. This is a malady found in many organizations - not education alone. No one really 
likes to be pinned down about what they are going to accomplish. Such prospects can be a 
bit scary. It may be for that reason that many administrators or managers have not 
developed the habit of carefully tkHning objectives, and consequently have not developed 
the skills to do so. There seem to be no shortcuts to developing that skill • one simply has to 
work at it. Certainly a numba- of good references can provide introductory information and 
basic techniques which should keep mistakes to a minimum. Still, experience is the best 
teacher. Both parties should understand that in developing the first contract (and maybe the 
second one) they are going to make misUkes. Accepting that probability, they should also 
agree to analyze mistakes and learn f- . them. Making mistakes in this process is not 
**wrong'*; rather, it is normal. To learn ttoui the mistakes is a sign that the process is growing 
and devrioping. 

Perhaps the point can be illustrated by an example of a real contract objective which was 
poorly written. This objective was written by one of the authors and a principal during the 
first year of MBO implementation. The broad priority identified by the principal was the 
need to improve communicatk>ns within the school/community. From this priority two 
specific objectives were stated: (1) to improve internal communications within the school 
and (2) to improve relattonships within the community. The first objective was to be 
accomplished by developing and applying a communications model. A process for the 
organization of the model was defined, a calendar determined, and a log was kept describing 
how the model was used. Each of these contract stipulations were realized and evaluated 
accordingly. Unfortunately, the communications between the principal and the staff 
deteriorated. The point is that the purpose of developing the intmial communcations model 
was to improve communications and not to insure that the model was developed and used. 

In the final analysis, the supervisor who agreed to the contract was in error because he 
allowed the contract to be written without proper understanding of the objective. There was 
no doubt that the supervisee improved his ability to develop and use sn internal 
communications model. The only thing was that developing a model did not by itself get to 
the objective • to improve internal communications. 

Preventing such mistakes is probably impossible. However, mistakes can be held to a 
minimum if one is able to recognize the kind of contract objective being written. Basically 
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there are four kinds of contract objectives: (1 ) an objective that focuses on an end product, 
<2) an objective that focuses on a process. <3) a eontbination of #1 and #2, i.e., a product 
that creates a process or vice versa, and (4) an objective that focuses on a pbnning 
document which may later be put into operation. 

Obviously, there are ovef laps among the four types, but nonethdess it is probably helpful 
to think in terms of these four different types of contract objectives when building the first 
contract. 

The end product ohfective. The first kind of objective, the end product, is probably the 
one that will be most frequent in early MBO thinking. What is the end product that can be 
measured <v assessed? This is common in industrial process, and pahaps in search of a 
response for tangible accountability, educators are quick to pick It up. Because of a 
similarity to porformance contractile, i^., the raising of achievement scores, etc., it makes 
some educators a bit "queasy.*' Still, U is an important and proper item in the MBO proces 
and should be identified as such. D^^ebpment of a policies and procedures manual, writing 
specifications for construction, lowking truancy rates, increasing test scores, etc. all have an 
end product that can be measured with accuracy. 

Prttcess objectives are used when it is quite difficult to redSly measure the end ivoduct 
of an action or procedure. In some cases an end product might be measureable, but the 
district has neither the resources nor sophistication to dig out the end product. An example 
of this would be an objective intended to improve public rebttons. Measuring an end 
product in a public relations effort would be quite difficult. Where this is so it is neceoary 
to assess (note the word "assess** instead of measure) the quality of the process. In the case 
mentioned the supervisor would try to assess the quality of the public rdattons effort. 



/• A product that creates d pn>cess is not an uncommon type of objective. For example, the 
/ development of a product (Unipacs) results in a process (indivklualised instruction). 
I Conversely, the initiation of a particular attendance system (process) could result in a better 
\ attendance (measureable product). (H>viously, process and product are often closely related, 
^ but to not understand the differences can lead to concentration on the wrong objective. 

Remember that developing a communication model (product) u^not the same as improving 

communication (process). / 



Planning objectives may be especially important in the development of the first contract. 
Many times when sitting down to develop the first contract, mutual agreement can be 
developed on what is to be done, but how to do it is still quite uncertain. It is ill^dvised to 
simply write something down so that the contract can be completed. It is far better to 
specify that a plan will be developed by a specific time (September 18, November 25, etc.) 
In other words, the first step of the final objective is the development of a plan. The 
completed plan is evaluated by the supervisor, and if approved the execution of that plan 
becomes the second (final) step of the objective. It must be emphasized that one of the 
dangers in the first contract is writing down objectives that have not had sufficient planning. 
Again, the purpose in writing a contract is to get at specific objectives, not just to get the 
contract written. 
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When writing an objective, cate must be given not to "over-write.** Thb seems to be a 
particular malady of many educators. Many of us become almost masochistic in the use of 
"pedagese.** Objectives should be sUted clearly and concisely. An example of "over-write** 
may be helpful. 

The objective to be realized: 

(A) Coordinate and direct student activities (not including athletics) to provide 
positive student involvement for an optimum number of studrats at the high school if 
they desire, maximizing personal satisfaction to the participants. (B) To promote the 
personal-social development of students, as well as the academic, by bridging the class 
with extracurricular activities which promote feelings of coh^on and eqnrit de corps. 
(C) Initiate and experiment with innovative types of activities programs, involvement 
of clubs and departments in schools to increase the spectrum of participation in the 
high school area and raise the esprit de corps. (D) Implement and utOize the 
communications/shared deciaon-makmg organization (grade levd cabinet) conc«rning 
the planning, promotion, and executing of class concerns and acthrities. 

There may be some reasonable objectives in the above but they are hard to find. Too 
much jargon has served to confuse, rather than clarify, what the real intent is. Even cutting 
through the jargon one has to wonder how ". . . personal-social development as well as 
academic . . .** will be measured or assessed. Perhaps this confusing objective could be 
restated more simply: 

The objective to be realized: 

A. To coordinate and direct student activities for the purpose of: 

1 . Involving a larger number of :,cudents in activities than are currently 
involved. 

2. Creating positive attitudes among students about the student activity 
program. 

3. Initiating new and experimental activities. 

4. Sharing decisions about the student activities program with the grade 
'evei cabinet. 

This is a much more clear and concise statement of the objective which clears the way for 
some further definition in terms of results. Each of the four parts of the objective can now 
be further developed in ways which will allow some indication as to whether or not the 
activities program is being properiy coordinated and directed. Obviously, additional 
questions will have to be asked. What constitutes an "activity**? How will ^'positive 
attitude** be measured? How does a "new** activity differ from an "experimental** activity? 
But these questions can be answered and the supervisor and subordinate can mutually agree 
as to the specific result which will indicate progress toward the objective. A clear statement 
of the objective just makes it easier to determine what results should be expected, what 
strategies will enable the results to be realized and who is responsible for carrying out 
strategies. 
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Stating objectives in terms of results is another skill required in writing good contracts. 
An example used a few pages back cited an objective in which the principal was to improve 
communications within the staff. The entire focus of the objective was on the development 
of a "model." The expected result, as defmed in the contract, was the development of the 
model. The result was realize;^ a model was developed. Since that was the result expected, 
the supavisor would have to agree that the objective was accomplished. This is wherp the 
process sometimes becomes awkward. A poorly stated objective may have accomplished 
results that leaves the supervisor in an untenable position. The results may well be realized, 
but they don't reflect the intent of the objective • the model was developed, but 
communications within the staff continued to deteriorate.. Developing clearly defined 
objectives that get to the root of the agreed upon priorities is demanding, but absolutely 
necessary. 

Controlling the Scope of the Objective 

Experience indicates a tendency to focus on rather broad objectives when writing the first 
contract. This tendency compounds the problem of defining specific results. Thr 
subordinate will want to be sure that the objective is "big enough'* to provide a good basis 
for the evaluation of performance. The supervisor, on the other hand, will want something 
narrow enough that he can accurately handle the process. The problem may be further 
compounded with a tendency to define results in vague terms, terms "to em ouragv the staff 
to . . or "to promote a better program in . . Such vague terms will probably create a 
quandary. Much energy will be spent in trying to define what is meant by "encouraging the 
staff* as opposed to finding out what is happening as a result of such encouragement. 

Objective and Subjective Evaluation of Results 

People tend to place more credence in what they call objective evaluation. Object ivity 
connotes a neutral en* unbiased analysis of results. But total objectivity is more often 
"something wished for** than a reality. MBO is no different. Both objective and subjective 
evaluations are necessary. Since a service industry such as education deals heavily in process, 

s-uhiAf'f-iiro wid"'*^*f»n"»"»y fhi«-mr*{» imnnrtli!^ rtf th' two Thf proMpm i«t how tn makp 

subjective evaluation more empirical as opposed to intu* in application. 

Defining Objectives in Terms of Activities, Rather than Results 

Lack of experience many times allows for an objective to be defined in tarms of activities, 
rather than results. Here, again, a real example might be illustrative for those making first 
attempts at writing contracts. The objective was to "improve the human relations between 
faculty and students and among students in an ethnically and socio-«conomicaUy divided 
school.** To this end a series of activities for the faculty were set up. These included: (I) 
Distribution of selected materials to the faculty dealing with race and human relations. (2) 
After-school discussions on the topic. (3) Selected movies shown on the topic. (4) Two 
well-known speakers spoke to the faculty on "ethnicity in the schools." (5) ParenU were 
invited in to discuss with the teachors the topic of human relations in the schools. A 
questionnaire was administered to teachers and participating parents at the end of the year. 
The responses were quite positive and indicated that both teachers and parents learned a 
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great deal and now had a better understanding of the scope of the problem. This, of course, 
w commendable, but it mi^es the point. The objective was not to "learn more** or to 
"better understand** but to improve the situation. The effort had been expended on 
activities that may very well be related to the objective, but there was no indication that 
involvement in these activities did or did not result in an achieved objective. 

The administrator in this case was really not trying to avoid the problem of human 
relations -^luite the contrary •but in establishing this first objective he had not sorted out 
activities from objectives. This is not uncommon the first time around. Keep in mind, 
though, that there may be situations where the only thing that can be evaluated is the 
proces (an activity), but care should be taken not to confuse process and product, as in the 
example above, i.e., the objective was defmed as a product- "the improvement of human 
relations** • and the results were assessed on a process->the inservicing of the school faculty. 

The Monitoring and Evaluation Proce»» 

Chapter Vi will go into detail about the monitoring and evaluation of a contract. Our 
concern here will be directed at what is written into the contract. The 
monitoring/evaluation section of the contract normally describes who will do the 
monitoring and evaluating and how that monitor ing process will take place. In some cases 
this may include a pre^greement as to what constitutes good, average, or poor progress. 
Most often, though* tht Jegree of progress is determined by the supervisor and supervisee as 
they meA in formal quarterly evaluation sessions. 

The MBO eontiact formats in Appendk:es D and E indicate two ways of dealing with the 
monitoring and evaluatmn phase of the contract. Appendix D contains the monitoring and 
evaluation process under one heading. Appendix E separates the process into three 
categories: (1) the operational strategies to be followed; (2) a defmitmn of individual 
responsibilities; and (3) a definition of the monitoring processes to be followed by and with 
the supervisor. The formats are essentially the same. One merely divides the process into 
sub-components. 

Here, again, one of the most valuable aspects of the monitoring and evaluation processes 
in the "thinkinp through** of the obiectives bv the supovisor and sumtf^Ke. This enables 
the parties to test their perceptions, share each other*s experiences, and coordinate the 
resources necessary to realize the objectives. During this process the parties get a "handle** 
on techniques and procedures that will be used, timetables, indivkiual responsibilities and 
other logistical concerns. In other words, thinking through the objective has the benefit of 
creating a mutually agreed to and logical plan for the realization of the objective. This is the 
artk>n part of the contract. 

The action plan that is developed should not include every item, technique, strategy, etc., 
that is discussed. Only the critkal elements need to be placed in writing. To try to identify 
evoy thing could subiiequently stifle the creativity of the supervisee. The items to be written 
down could reflect several things: (1) a specific strategy that will be used (e.g.. a training 
program); (2) an obligation that either of the parties has (e.g., the suporvisor is to provide 
funds for the training program or consultant help); (3) a specific date the training 
program will be designed and administered prior to January 21. 1975); (4) the way in which 
evidence will be gathered to determine whether or not the program had the desired resulu 
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questionnaire, Ulk a^ons, etc.); and (5) a way in which the supervisor will be 
informed about the inservic* program (e^., a' ual attendance at the training session, written 
reports, etc.). 

Ch0ekpoint» 

The action pbn should be organized around the accomplishment of cortain things by 
cotain times. These "checkpoints" serve as indicators to both parties as to the rate of 
progress that is being made toward accomirfishment of the final objective. In calendarizing 
the objective the contracting parties buikl in an understanding that c«tain things must be 
accomplished by specific dates. Not to do this may encourage the feebng that the objective 
can be completed in a time sequence convenient to the supervisee. What may be convenient 
for the supervisee may be quite iiH»nv«iient to the supervisor and other intoested parties. 
Calcddarizing an objective helps to insure that progress will move in accordance with a 
logical plan. 

Lateral CommitmentB 

Another critical consideration in **thi"king through** the monitoring and evaluation 
process is the identification of the needs ; » lateral commitment in order to realize the 
objective. For example, if part of the contract called for the devdoproent of a special 
education inservice fwogram for the regular school staff, it would be quite necessary to 
coordinate the resources of the special educatmn department with those of the school. This 
latml commitment between the special education department and the school would be 
clearly d^ined in the contract. Identifying latoal commitment allows a 
department/division, etc., of a total organization to oriter their crf>ligation8 to their own 
(^jectives and their latoal oomniitment to the objectives of other 
people/department/divisions, etc. 



E§iabU$hing Some Under §tandimgB in Monitoring and Evaluation 

Rgtahliohing certain understandings between the aipervisor and subordinate help will 
(nwure reaaoodileness^i^itt'Mthnaey to the CMrocess. An examnt» (ffSi^-midriiiillastandinc 
regards the exchange of written mated ^Is (related to the objective) to the supervisor. These 
written materiab may serve as partial evidence that the contract obligations are being met. 

can sometimes happm, t^ugh, is that the superviscNr does not have a dianee to read 
the mataial because (1) he does not an^ great impovtance to it, or (2) he receives similar 
information from oth«r submrdinates to the degree that he is dduged. On the other hand, 
the subcmlmate wuita to make sure th^ the supcrnsor has the necessary eridoice on which 
to make a proper evaluation, so he **cranka out** an A[tra copy of everything he does. This 
paper deluge may do more to oonfuae proper evaluatbn than to facilitate it. An 
uoderatanding should be established early regarding exactly what kinds and amounts of 
writtm material .will be exchanged. Haring the subordinate keep a f^le ot the v-Titten 
materiil tot review during the quaiteriy evaluation sessions can also be helpful. 

One exedlent way for the supervisor and subordinate to communicate is through the use 
of summary reports. It is important to determine,' however, for whom the summary report is 
prepared. If the report is prepared only for the benefit of the supervisor, much of the value 
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may be lost. If it can be assumed that movement towarS^mofiective mvoives people other 
than the subordinate, preparing a summary report for the supervisor nnly would miss the 
opportunity to gain feedback from those parties (teachers, for example) who may bt 
involved in implementation. 

The preparation of a summary report should provide information and opportunities for 
feedback from all those who might be involved with the objective. The purpose of the 
report is not to provide vvidencc to the supervisor (although it certainly may), but rather to 
indicate progress to those who are interested in accomplishing an objective. It diould be 
added that preparing a summary report is not only informative to those receiving the report 
but is usually an excellent sorting-out activity of the person preparing the report. Not all 
people are skilled at sorting out summary reports, however, and some initial experimenting 
or training may be necessary. Once the skills are acquired, it becomes evident to the 
subordinate that the summary report faciliutes a review of the contract, makes clear 
progress or lack of it, and points out needed contractual changes. 

Defining Re8pon»ibilitieB 

The proper development of a monitoring and evaluation process should also include a 
clear definition of responabilities. Who is going to do what, why, when and where? Por 
example, an objective was written to develop a special education team which would 
concentrate the team talent on certain critical community problems. This involved 
coordinating the resources of several schools and sevaal central office departments. A plan 
was developed, certain meetings established, and a calendar set. The objectives were 
mutually agreed to and signed. Unfortunately, no progress was made during the first month 
of the school year. The principal with whom the contract was written became concerned at 
this point and called his supervisor. The discussion revealed that the principal was waiting 
for the supervisor to bring the parties concerned together for the first meeting and the 
supervisor was waiting for the principal to do the same thing. The fact of the matter was 
that neither had been assigned that responsibility, and both assumjni the other was taking 
care of it. Talking through the monitoring and evaluation process must include the proper 
designation of responsibilities. 

FinjiUv rhe monitoring and evrfmi*ion-process nmst include a precise description of the 
way in which the supervisor will work with the supervisee in evaluating the contract. 
Chapter VI will deal with that in more depth. The intent here is to discuss the process of 
writing those responsibilities into the contract. Just who will do the monitoring and 
evaluation is, of course, of primary importance. Will visitations be made, conferences held or 
attended, written reports developed, etc.? Once det»mined, the supervisor has an obligation 
to perform the supervisory and evaluation functions in the manner that was agreed to in the 
contract, bimply "visiting" a building once or twice will not be adequate, and neither the 
supervisor nor supervisee should accept it as such. The importance of establishing these 
ground rules cannot be overstated. 

Attitude$ and Rolet Important to Writing a Contract 

From the experience gained in writing contracts over the past three years, some firm 
conclusions have become apparent. First and foremost is that a positive attitude about the 
MBO process is -essential to its success. This is especially important for the supervisor. As 
explained earlier, a half-hearted attempt to implement Management hy Objectives is doomed 
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to failure, particularly if the half>heartedness is a representative supervisor attitude. It must 
be remembered that some (maybe many) people in the organization will possibly be 
threatened by MBO. This is not necessarily an unusual human reaction to change. The fact 
that it exists, however, will motivate opponents to probe for any indications that the 
commitment to the process by top management or supervisory personnel is less than serious. 
Thus, if the process is to get off the ground, supervises must not only be positive, but 
aggn.ssh eh po.sithc. An old adage reads, "When you are up to your neck in alligators, you 
sometimes forget that your objective was to drain the swanp.** Some "alligators" will be 
out there and unless supervisory personnd are affiressively positive about the MBO process, 
tiiey (the alligators) will retain "the swamp." 

Another important attitude contributing to the success of the MBO process is a mutually 
honest effort on the part of all parties involved to provide realistic feedback. Realistic 
feedback means that no one parly dominates the development of an objective. If the 
supervisor tries to direct the suborn inate to accept his point of view and no other, the 
credibility of the MBO process is imr ediatdy suspect. The parties involved must be willing 
to "stand in each other's shoes." This requires that each acquire good listening skills. If both 
parties have been involved in likening to the mutual definition of priorities they will make 
better judgments about what the objectives should be. A good personal check as to whether 
or not good listening is taking place is the extent to which you may feel bored during the 
writing session. This boredom usually takes place when a person is not able to stay mentally 
involved with the person he is working with. It may be that the session has gone on too 
long. Regardless, when boredom sets in, listening diminishes. At that point the process 
should be discontinued and rescheduled for another time. 

Developing a good contract also means that the contracting parties have the attitude that 
they can be helpful to each other. The supervisor is usually in a partkularly good position to 
do this. He probably will have broader experiences within th«^ istrict and is aware of other 
resources that can be helpful. This experience should be at ...v disposal of the supervisee, 
just as the unique experience of the supervisee should be at the disposal of the supervisor. 
Too often people rdy solely on their own frame of reference for the creation of ideas or the 
solution of problems. Seeking help from the other party or parties to the contract can 
positively broaden perspectives. 

It is well tor the contractmg parties to recognize that m spite or all the expertise and 
pbnning that takes place, personal judgment will still be necessary. The contract will be 
only as good as those judgments. This may frighten people who want the contract to be "air 
tight." It is necessary to recognize that it may not be pos»ble to get totally precise 
definintions into the contract. However, in the dialogue of defining objectives, those 
definitions that evade precise description will "bubble up" and be noticed. The parties will 
have to understand that und« such circumstances a "judgment call" will be necessary. MBO 
goes " '. ng way toward developing precision of definition, but will probably never be 100% 
precise. Human judgment has to make up the missing percentages. 

Mutually sharing decisions and developing written contracts i.*: basic to MBO. However, 
one cannot lose sight of the fact that certain people are designated as supctvison,otheT& as 
sunen isces/sithonJinatcs. The supervisory responsibility is not lost in the concept of 
mutually defining objectives. What is to be done witM the person who says "Why don't you 
write up thi contra»-t, I'll just sign it"? Or the individual who stalls to the point where 
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writing a contract is no longer appropriate? The supervisor is still in charge. It is essential 
that the supervisor emphasize a participatory, rather than an authoritarian style in the MBO 
process. But his willingness and ability to share decisions should in no way be an abdication 
of his supervisory responsibilities. The sign on President Truman's desk, 'The Buck Stops 
Here/* is still appropriate. 

At the same time a subordinate must take advantage of the supervisor's willingness to 
share decisions. The subordinate cannot assume a passive posture and expect that the 
contract will reflect his concerns. If the supervisor has the responsibility to be sensitive and 
receptive to the ideas and concerns of the subordinate, so must the subordinate accept the 
responsibility to Uke an active role in the development of objectives. If he remains passive 
during the process, then he must accept the fact that the contract may be "laid on him." If 
he does actively participate and the contract is still "laid on him", he should have the right 
of appeal - usually to his supervisor's supervisor. 

A final attitude important to the MBO process is in considering the prk>rities in the 
contract as the job and not as addition to the job. Getting the contract written so that one 
"can get back to his real job" misses the point entirely. The priorities and objectives 
established in the contract are at the core of the fob and not something extra. The most 
instrumental pers^.u in creating the apiwopriate attitude te the supervisor. If he makes MBO 
his job he serves as a model for those he works with. If he provides subordinates with the 
feeling that he considers MBO as an addition to his regular job, he can expect them to react 
the same way. 

Whether or not MBO is considered as central to the job will be reflected by the way in 
which the contract serves as a basis for supervisk>n and evaluation. All of the energies 
expended in developing an MBO contract will be for naught if once the contract is written it 
is filed away and not looked at until next year. The contract only defines the "playing 
field." How the "game is played" is the crucial matter. I ' 
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Monitoring and Eoaluation 



Monitoring and evaluation is a key part of the MBO process. The written contract serves 
to begin the process by defining priorities and translating these priorities into objectives. 
The monitoring and evaluation phase is based on the actual implementation of the contract. 
Defining objectives, determining results, developing strategies, delegating responsibilities and 
agreeing on monitoring procedures by no means insures that the objectives will be achieved. 
Neither does the actual monitoring and evaluation. But the latt« two can contribute a 
major assist in moving toward and achieving objectives. 



Formalising the Monitoring and Evaluation Phase 

Of the MBO Process 

The monitoring and evaluation phase of the written contract provides both the supervisor 
and subordinate with a "handle" to determine whether or not objectives are being achieved. 
Generally, there are two methods employed: (1) those that take the form of written 
documentation, e.g., data from objective measurement, summary reports, minutes, logs, 
etc.; and (2) those in the form of direct observation, e.g., attending planning sessions, 
obs^ving classes, participating in inservice programs, working with parent groufK, etc. Both 
written documentation and personal observation/involvement are important. Thus, the 
parties writing the contract should give careful thought to those methods most appropriate 
for providing evidence that objectives are being realized. No doubt it would be more 
comfortable if only general opinions were the basis of evaluation. Most people don*t like to 
be pinned down in terms of proving formal evidence of progress (or lack of it). However, if 
general opinion constituted the major means of monitoring and evaluation, the MBO process 
would soon lose some of its precision, which in turn would reduce its effectiveness. 
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A sound system of formal evaluation needs balance. Both objective documentation and 
subjective data resulting from personal involvement should be woven together as part of any 
evaluation scheme. Perhaps an example can best illustrate this. 

An objective written cooperatively by a principal and one of the authors was directed at 
improvii^ the dcills of the staff in the teaching of reading as a top priority. One of the major 
strategies for improving this skill was the organization and implementation of an inservice 
training course. One expected result was that the staff express positive attitudes toward 
inservice training as a way of imivoving teaching ^ilb. Formal monitoring and evaluation 
included: (1) examination of a written course outline, (2) receipt of objective evaluation of 
each of the trainii« sessbns, (3) receipt of a written summary of aU objective data, (4) a 
teacha-principal interview in which each staff member evaluated the course, (5) a written 
summary of the combined interviews, (6) the attendance of the supervisor at one of the 
pbnning scions and two of the (xainin^ sessions, and (7) the involvement of the sufwrvisor 
in classroom activities for one and oi^half days. It can be seen that both written 
documentation (items 1, 2, 3, 5) and posonal involvement {items 4, 6, 7, 8) formed the 
basb for monitoring and evaluating the objective. The important point is that both nwthods 
were formalized as part of the written agreement. 

Formalizing evaluation procedures may seem to be unduly complicated — and they can 
be. To prevent this it is important to develop a format (m the total evaluation process. The 
format that is used in Madison will be desaribed in the following section of the chapter. 

The Monitoring and Evaluation Format 

A high priority must be assigned to the overall evaluation process. This is necessary 
because good evaluation takes time. For those whose commitment to the MBO process is 
somewhat **shaky,** establishing this time priority is very difficult. They view it as taking 
time away from their regular job. Again, as George Odiome has stressed on a number of 
occasions, if MBO is not considered to be the fob. then the monitoring and evaluation 
process, or for that matter any part of the MBO process, will probably not be effective. 

Experience ha$ proven to be the |>fest teacher in recognizing the need to establish-a-- 
unuorm monitoring an<s evaluation tormat. During the first year that Madison used the 
MBO ivocess, each supervisor was allowed same latitude in devdoping his own fwmat. 
Although this made some supervisors and subordinates happy, the discrepancies that became 
evident indicated that more consistency was necessary. (It should be pointed out that most 
of the dissatisfaction resulting frmn a lack of a common format came from those being 
supervised.) Much more energy went into the development of a consistent monitoring and 
evaluation format during the second year of impl«nentation. 

The format used in Madison includes four fcNrmal review sessions. The flnal evaluation 
takes place during the last session. Recognize that the contract spells out other monitming 
techniques and procedures which require the parties to interact as the contract is 
implemented. These are m addition to the formal review sessions and generally lead up to cnr 
away from the sessions. 

It is important that enough time be allocated to each of the formal review sessions. 
Experience indicates that paiods of time up to two hours are most |»oductive. Some 
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sessions may be shorter, others longer, but it is tmporUnt that the parties give each session 
the importance that is worth two hours. 

Each party should come to the review session prepared. All objectives should be reviewed 
prior to the meeting so that time is not wasted determining what was supposed to be done. 
The sessions should be conducted in a businesslike fashion with the focus being on the 
various contract objectives. Perhaps all this seems unnecessary to say. but the review session 
can be somewhat like the '^alligators and draining the swamp** discussed prevuiusly. i.e.. it's 
not hard to lose sight of what the review session is supposed to do and wander off into some 
other interesting and maybe more immediate concerns. M^or responstbiltty for maintaining 
the business-like atmosphere rests with the supervisor, and he should prepare himself 
accordin^y. 

An important feature of the monitoring/evaluation format b the preparation ota written 
summary of each formal evaluation session. Here. «ain. this responsibility is with tne 
supervisor. Two techniques have proven to be effective. The first technkiue involves the 
supervisor taking brief notes during the evaluation session and then preparing a written 
summary after the session is over. The second technique is rdiant on the supervisor 
developing the summary report as the review session is taking place. Both techniques are 
good. The banc difference is that developing the summary during the session allows the 
subordinate to read it and seek clarification of any item prk>r to the summary being 
finalized. This technique provides both parties the opportunity to clear up any 
misunderstandings that might have been developed durii« the session. There should be no 
surprises included in the written summary. 

!f the review sessions have been handled properly the final review should be a 
carsulization of the prevM>us reviews. Probably the major differences are that in the prior 
reviews some tentativeness is allowable, whereas in the final review final conclusions must be 
reached. Normally the progress of each of the four or five components in the contract is 
discussed separately in the reviewing process. Each item stendsby itself. However, a district 
may want to reach some over-all conclusion in the fmal evaluation. i.e.. to make some single 
judgment on the total contract. This jud^ent may be expressed in some kind of numeric 
rating scale (like 1-5) or through some verbal descriptois (lik« •♦excellent.** "satisfactory 
etc.). If there is a desire for some sm^e number, letter, or v«Dai oescnpior as an ova-all 
evaluation of the total contract, it is highly advisable that the criteria for this conclusion be 
established beforehand. For example, is the over-all conclusion an average of each of the 
four or five componente in the contract? If so. does each component have equal weight? 
How will you average out verbal descriptors? What is an over-all rating for 3 "excellent*8** 
and 2 "satisfactory*8**? 

The fact that the final evaluation criteria are the results of human perception and effort 
makes such criteria subject to human interpretatfon. While there is probably no way to 
make human interpretation exactly alike among supervisory personnel, it is important to try 
to prevent wkle variation. One way is to bring all the supervisors charged with making 
evaluations to a workshop on that topic abne. The criteria can be discussed among the 
group, and perhaps even more productive, a number of hypotheUcal cases can be presented, 
with each member establishing a rating and discussing his or her rationale for that rating. 

Most of us have heard of the research which shows that the same freshman English theme 
can receive a grade ranging from an A to an F when graded independently by coUege 
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instructors. The same can be true for MBO contracts unless a serious attempt is made to 
create some uniformity. Just as wide discrepancies in the grading of Englurii themes create a 
credibility question in the minds of English studenU, so do wide discrepancies in the 
evaluating of MBO contracts create a credibility question in the minds of those being 
evaluated. 

It is also advisable to have pre^tablished an appeal mechanism, i.e., a means by which a 
sub(»dinate can appeal the decision of his supervisor. In Madison the appeal mechanism 
allows the rabordinate to appeal a decision to his suporvisar's supervisor. The appeal agent 
reviews the documentation and review summaries with both parties and comes to a 
conclusion regarding the M:curacy of the evaluation. It would have to be concluded that 
where subtle errors or mbinterpretation have been made by the supervisor, the advantage 
inrobably lies with the suparvis(», i.e., the appeal agent will not have been close mough to 
the situation to reach strong conclua<ms about subtle differences. Howeva, where there 
have been major errors or misint^i^etations, the advanti^ w3l lie with the subordinate 
who is appealing the case. If [procedures have been handled properly along the way it is 
unlikely that there will be many — if any — such appeals. The imp<Mrtant thing, rather^is 
that people under^nd that such an appeal mechanism is available. 

Several Reminders About Evaluation 

Supervising and evaluating an MBO contract is a continuous, ongoing process and not a 
set'ies of segregated, unrelated events. Being a process, thae are certain attitudes, 
techniques, strategies, skills, etc. that are basic to it. Several of these have been mentioned 
before, but it seems approi^riate to bring attention to them again. 

Sevoral as8umptk>ns about sup^vision and evaluation wae presented in Chapta II. One 
that is especially s^nificant is that evaluation should not focus <^ **getting rid of the bad 
apples,** but rathw on the improvement of individuals within the organization. To be 
effective the evaluation process must be p^ceived in a positive light by Hoth ^apervisor and 
sulxwdinate. The supmisOT needs to be cautious about emphasizing the negative factors 
during a review session. If those factors are apparent they should be brought to light and 
discussed. But overstressing the negative is probably unproductive. The intent of ceview and 
evaluation is not just to find out what is going wrong, but to emphasize how to make things 
go right. If, after suggertions, recommendations and other attempts of the supervisor to 
make things go right, the movement of the subordinate toward objectives is still negligible, 
this should be documented in the final review session. But every positive attempt should be 
made first. 

Anoth^ assumption stated earlier was that continuous "hard>nosed** dialogue between 
supervisor and subordinate concerning agreed>upon priorities is productive to the 
organization and the psychological/emotional well4>eing of the individual. **Hard-nosed" 
dialogue assumes that it is meaningful to all parties involved. If, as mentioned previously, 
the supervisor should not over-emphasize the negative in a review session, neither should he 
over-emphasize the positive. Most individuals know that mo^ good performances do not 
come into the category of "incredible,** "unbelievable,** "out^anding,** etc. And to 
comment on each good effort with such adjectives is to run the risk of attempting 
psychological manipulation — something which is easily detected by the subordinate. Still, it 
is important that good performance be properly reinforced. When a person is doing a ^ood 
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job he or she should be told so. People like to hear it, especially when they themselves 
believe the job was well done. Positive reinforcement by no means suggests a "milk and 
honey" approach. Every effort must be made to provide honest evaluation and help the 
individual to accept 5hortcomtn{;s and capitalize on strengths. 

Any individual has an "ego investment'* in his job. If he is performing in an unsatisfactory 
manner, the chances are that he is conscious of it. A supervisor must recognize this and use 
compassion and common sense in helping the person come to grips with his shortcomings. 
At the same time, if the priorities of the job are beyond the individual's capabilities, the 
person should be made aware of it and aided in determining if his abilities would better 
match up with some other position. It is well to remember that not doing a good job is not 
equal to being a bad person. 

Another aspect of the MBO process concerns the attitude of «he supervisor and 
subordinate about the concept of "results." It has been stated several times that objectives 
should be measured in terms of results. To most people that means that when you get 
results you get something positive. Results tend to prove that your initial perceptions were 
correct. But when those initial perceptions are wrong, rather than obuining the expected 
results, you obtain some problems. Bui fmtbU'tm are results If the parties to the contract 
spend some major energy identifying priorities and trying to deal with those priorities, they 
are bound to "scare up" or run into some problems. This may be because the problems have 
lain undetected until the MBO process brought them into view. Or it may mean that the 
initial perception about what achievement of the objective would do was faulty, not 
extensive enough, or not totally accurate. In other words, the achievement of certain 
objectives may bring along with it a series of unanticipated problems. This should not be 
seen as negative, but as an opportunity to deal with those problems and to develop better 
projection skills. 

A final observation about the evaluation process concerns for whom the daU is gathered. 
In traditional evaluation systems data is often gathered for Se supervisor. It is seen as 
evidence that the task has been performed. Although there is a cerUin legitiniacy to this, 
gathering data only to prove to the supervisor that something has happened delimits its use. 
For example, summary reports are generally prepared for the supervisor. Yet the data is 
• • ~ 1 k'v't.'* !..^f:.•: ;^^i.^<.n»inif fh» nhi^tivp If thev see the collecting of the data 
only so the boss can complete his MBO contract or so that other bosses know what he is 
doing, the data itself will have diminished significance to the implementor - it's for 
someone else. It is far more productive when the data is prepared for those who are 
implementing the objective - not just for the boss. The implementing audience should be 
the primary benefactors. The supervisor should receive a copy of the report, but he need not 
be the primary audience. If the supervisor doesn't have the skUl to relate the data to the 
objective, then hi\ competencies, not the subordinate's, need to be improved. 



A Look at the Review Ses$ion» 

The first formal review session usuaUy takes place after about eight to ten weeks of the 
school year have passed. Since it is the first formal review, the primary emphasis is on the 
determination of whether or not the proces.ses described in the contract ar«» "getting off the 
ground." Indicators may or may not have been written into the contract. If they haven't. 
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the supervisor must use his judgment. This is the time to see if all the prehminaries have 
taken place. Have the resources identified as being necessary been procured? Have support 
staff services been coordinated? Has the staff who are to implement the objective been 
involved and are they supportive? Has the necessary timetable/calendar been organized? 
Have organizational meetings taken place? Are work groups formed? Has baseline data been 
collected? The answers to such questions can serve as pretty good indicators of initial 
progress. 

If initial progress is not evident, the supervisor must make note of that with the 
subordinate. Recognize, however, that this may be difficult to do, especially the first time 
when the supervisor may be anxious that the fir^ effort at review be particularly positive. 
But the longer the time span in identifying problems or potential problems, the shorter the 
time to correct them. 

A real life incident may illustrate the point. A particular principal was not very supportive 
of the MBO process. The first evaluation session made evident that his contract was not 
developing properly. Unfortunately, his su{^rvisor did not emphasize the need (or 
improving performance, but rather concentrated on trying to make the princtpaPs attitude 
about MBO more positive. The second review session saw a repeat of the first. When the 
final review session took place, the supervisor had to rate the principars performance as 
poor. In turn, the principal indicated that the supervisor had not given him proper counsel. 
The end result was that the contract was not realized, the performance of the principal did 
not improve and the principal felt more negative about the MBO process than he did 
previously. The moral of the rtory is that if a supervisor is to help a subordinate move 
toward objectives, an honest appraisal of performance must take place. 

The second review session focuses on an interim assessment of each of the objectives. It 
generally takes place midway through the school year. All the strategies that relate to each 
objective should be underway, necessary working relationships should be est&bUshed, initial 
written progress reports generated, a firm calendar/timetable for each objective determined, 
comparable data (if required) gathered and analyzed, and initial results should be evident. 

Probably the most impwtant aspect of the second review session is that it should make 
evident legitimate changes to the contract. Emphasis must be on the wcMrd Ivgitimatv A 
tendency that has to be discouraged is that of the supervise changing the contract in order 
to avoid pointing out an obvious shortcoming. For example, a component of an objective 
might include gathering data during the second and fourth quarters in order to compare 
results. If data was not gathered during the second quarter, the chance for comparison is 
eliminated. A supervisor, rather than making an issu<^ of this, could agree to change the 
contract to read that data would be gathered once rather than twice. Although this might 
make the supervisor*subordinate relationship a happy one, it could hardly be considered as 
good supervision. 

If the contract is to be changed it should be the result of some logical thought and/or 
data. As an example, assume that a series of inservice training sessions designed to reinforce 
skills in the teaching of reading had been written into the contract. After several training 
sessions it becomes evident that the purpose of the inservice training — to teach skills was 
incorrect. Differences in the reading philosophies of the various members of the teaching 
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Staff mad* it extremely difficult to decide which of the reading skills are most important. At 
this poinr it would be appropriate to change the focus of the objective from providing 
teachers with skills to one of developing a common philosophy and set of goals for the 
reading program in general. 

A change in the MBO contract can take place at anv time. However, the second 
evaluation session is a kt v nmc Both supervisor and subordinate should recognize this, and 
their evaluation of each objective should take place with an eye toward contract 
modification. 

"Putting it all together** is the focus of the third evaluation. By this time all parties 
concerned should ktutw the status of each objective. All componenU of the contract should 
be well underway with a number of them nearing completion. Preparations should be in 
progress for the final analysis of data and the development of final reports. At this time it is 
also appropriate to begin developing direction for future objectives. The data gathered up to 
the third evaluation session usually can provide a basis from which these plans can develop. 
The parties involved in the contract should take time during the session to discuss the 
tentative results of each objective and to project their thinking toward the future. 

Problems that have cropped up during the year should be reviewed, and any discrepancies 
in satisfying the components of the contract should be specifically noted. Noting contract 
deficiencies at this point of the year usually stimulates a great deal of activity from those 
individuals who have not been very serious about the process. They suddenly realize that 
their contract is "coming up to scratch." Realizing this, they may make extreme efforts to 
complete the contract between the third and final review session. Usually this is too late and 
the supervisor must be adamant in pointing this out. A well thought-through contract can 
seldom be accomplished with a great "sprint to the wire." On the positive side, though, 
maybe ^ill will learn from the experience. 

* ThwA «hnnM hi» no «Hrnpi.«Ac at thu final r*»vi*»"'/*n'»»l»?*r«»» '"f***!*, i»»riln«t;/>.> i« 

based on the process set for the year, every aspect of the contract, negative and positive, 
should have been reviewed previously. The final evaluation, then, is essentially a culmination 
of what took place during the year. 

An effective way of preparing for the final evaluation session is for both the supervisor 
and subordinate to rate the subordinate's performance. It is usually amazing to find out how 
similar the parties evaluate the performance. And it is quite easy to identify those areas 
where the parties disagree. The fact that an honest disagreement can be identified makes the 
dual evaluation especially meaningful. Perhaps the supervisor did overlook something that 
the subordinate identifies as important. This being the cas^, it is possible for the parties io 
modify the find evaluation during the session. If the supervisor alone fills out the final 
evaluation, the subordinate is placed in a somewhat passive role. After all, who is really 
going to argue with the boss when it appears that he has his mind made up? If there is an 
attHude of openness present during the final evaluation se.<«ion, the session will be far more 
productive than if the subordinate is handed a final written evaluation. 
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Finally, supervisors have to learn how to bring the contract to a final evaluation while at 
the same time moving into the next year's contract. The MBO process is a continuous one 
that moves on through time. It does not start and stop in one*year jerks. If the subordinate 
believes "Well, that takes care of that for a year/* it is some indicatiori that he is thinking in 
terms of yearly starts and stops. If anything, the conclusion of a contract is merely a 
**breather*\ and the supervisor should make an effort to see ttiat the fmal session reflects 
that. He can accomplish this by using the final evaluation session as a "lead in'* to the next 
contract. It may be that various objectives written into one contract shouM be reflncd and 
continued into the next year. This, as a matta of fact, will often happen. 

Also, the results obtained from an objective may point out new priorities from which 
future objectives can be developed. It is necessary, then, for the supervisor to maintain a 
future orientation during the final evaluatbn session in order that the MBO iwocess b 
viewed as continuous. As the old song goes, "the song [contract] is over, bui the melody 
I MBO process] lingers on.** □ 
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How's Your MBO? Compared to What?: 



The first person says, "How's your wife (hurfwnd)?" The sec<»nd responds, "Compared to 
what?** Perhaps this shopworn quip is appropriate to MBO in education today. "What do 
you think of MbO?" Response: "As compared to whatT* If compared with 
supervision/evaluation systems commonly found — it's probably Much better. As compared 
with othpr ways of showing accountability — it's probably more realistic and attainable. 
Undoubtedly, MBO in education will go through a lot of "as compared to what" questions 
in the next several years. Unfortunately, though, MBO in education will probably carry the 
albatross of being a "hot item." Far too often the tendency to "get with a hot item" looms 
without consideration of the arduous but necessary planning and thinking which are 
requisite to making such a process work. 

The f 'ormal and Infonml Or^unization MBO is not a panacea for all the problems in 
education. Frankly, those who adopt the procedures described in this book should 
anticipate the development of new problems (along with the solving of some old ones) due 
to the MBO process. For example, it appears that most of the real problems in organizatioret 
are not really found in the formal structure of the organization. If the real problems were 
there, simply changing some boxes and responsibilities on the organization chart would 
probably take care of ihe situation. No, the real problems are more often than not found in 
the informal structure of the organization - that grev, nebulous, unofficial area that has 
developed historically over a period of time. Rather than solving those hard-to-get-at 

oblems in the informal structure, most organizations have developed coping mechanisms, 
i.e., other iniormal processes to get around the problems. 




For example, almost any organization has some office (person) in the formal organization 
that is relatively unproductive. The office (person) does not aggressively deal with problems 
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— only reacts to them. Decisions are made slowly m not at all, etc., etc. Too often (in lieu 
of formal resolution) the informal structure establishes ways of coping with the situation by 
going around, over, or under that office to get the decisions or information needed. The 
MRO process will come directly into conflict with such procedures. MBO will pinpoint the 
problem and "bubble it up*' into the formal organization. It now becomes a formal problem 
that has to be dealt with. 

Some of these problems that are ''bubbled up** from the informal structure are awkward 
to deal with, and people might feel more comfortable if the problem would just disappear^ 
or at least return to its quiet position in the informal structure. Under MBO the problem 
keeps coming back into the spotlight. As advocates of the MBO process, the authors believe 
the surfacing of these problems to be {nroductive to the positive thrust of the organization, 
but at the same time they caution those organizations not willing or able to deal with the 
problems quietly hidden in the informal structure to think twice about MBO. 

DxftaffiH vs Statu Orfianizutions, MBO also assumes that an organization is dynamic, 
rather than static. The nature of a dynamic organization is one of constantly growing, 
developing, improving and achieving. The nature of a static organization is reacting, 
expbining away, defending and satisfied. Unfortunately, the characteristics or circumstances 
of school systems more often tend to static, rather than dynamic status* Richard 0« Carlson 
speaks to this by describing the school system as ''domesticated.** 

Thus, some service organizations operate in an environment where they can select 
their clients and the clients are free to take or leave the service according to their 
desire. One of many examples of this type of organization is the private college. And 
some service organizations operate in an environment where they camot select the 
clients they are to serve and the clients must accept the service. One of several 
examples of this type of organization is the puhlU school 

The significance of the relationship with clients is implied in the label of 
''domesticated organization** which given to organizations like the school which 
cannot sel*»ct clients and where the client must accept the service. The label of 
domesticated organization is used to indicate that this class of oorganization is protected 
and cared for in a fashion similar to that of a domesticated animal. They are not 
compelled to attend to all of the ordinary and usual needs of an organization. For 
example, they do not compete with other organizations for clients; in fact, a steady 
flow of clients is assured. There is no struggle for survival for this type of organization 
— existence is guaranteed. Though this type of organization does compete in a 
restricted area for funds, funds are not closely tied to quality of performance. These 
organizations are domesticated in the sense that they are protected by the society they 
serve. The society sees the protection of these domesticated organizations as necessary 
to the maintenance of the social system and creates laws over and above those applying 
to organized action in general to care for these organizations. 

The consequence of domesticating organizations, as far as organizational change is 
concerned, is to restrict the need for, and interest in, change because the environment 
of the domesticated organization in many important respects is more stable than it is in 
other types of organizations. When important elements of the environment are stable, 
as you know, the necessity fw change is reduced.' 
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To some degree the MBO process with its focus on results, improvement, achievement, 
etc.. runs contrary to the inclinations of a "domesticated" institution. Despite the shouting 
from the public or from professional critics, most people on the "inside" know that the 
school system (like the Post Office) is not likely to disappear. Some heads may toll - 
usually the superintendent's — and some unpleasantness may erupt, but the high probability 
remains that ten years from now the same schools will be sitting where they now are and 
will continue to enroll children. Those who might wish to consider MBO for application to 
their school system should understand the problems inherent in applying a dynamic model 
to what may be a static/domesticated institution. Such an application requires concentrated 
work, a dedication to "thrust," and a lot of follow-through. 

Cni<m Opposition. MBO may very well elicit negative responses from teacher unions. 
Some union criticisms are valid, while others are not. One valid criticism is. "How are you 
going to apply this more sophisticated and time-consuming process to teachers when 
administrators have not had the time, inclination, or competence to successfully apply a 
more simplistic model?" The answer, of course, is that MBO would probably be badly 
applied if there is no concomitant effort to uppade the skills of those charged with 
supervision/evaluation. Commitment to MBO also means commitment to developing the 
tools to do the job. 

Another concern of unions who have fought for collective representation is viewing the 
individual contract developed between a teacher and principal as individual negotiations, 
which is contrary to collectivism. This concern seems to be misplaced. There is nothing in 
the contracting process which has to be outside of the unions* right (at least in various 
states) to bargain fw "wages, hours, and conditions of employment." 

Finally, with tenure under attack throughout the country, the drums of accountability 
beating loud, and with declining employment opportunities, some unions may see MBO as 
an administrative process for making "better book" on teachers in order to fire or release 
them. Here again, «f the primary function of any supervisory /evaluation system is to get rid 
of people, then, in truth, MBO would probably do a better job of "making book." However, 
as indicated in Chapter 11, supervisory systems that are oriented at "finding the bad apples" 
are counter-productive. "Finding the bad apple" hasn't worked very well, and such a process 
characterizes the supervisory function as something that is "done to" the three or four 
percent of personnel in the system that might be considered nonproductive. The ninety-six 
percent remaming do not particularly benefit from the plusses inherent in a positively 
oriented goal-setting procedure. If school systems incorporate MBO as a more refined 
"head-hunting" device, it will soon be defeated. 

ComuUant Help MBO has only recently surfaced in education. Efforts to look at the 
process have been developed through seminars by the American Association of School 
Administrators and at least nibbled at by some other school organizations (mostly 
administrative), but there are still relatively few consultants in the field who can help a 
school district put an MBO program "on line." A major intent of this book is to try to fill 
some of the gaps by describing the efforts and procedures of one school system which has 
wrestled with the process. 

There are a number of independent consultants and consulting organizations entering the 
.MBO field. Some of them are undoubtedly very good. Others often have difficulty 
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''breaking in*' to education. First of all, their experiences are usually drawn from business or 
industry. While this fact alone should not be pre}udicial to them, it does hamper their 
effectivenes. In order to establish the necessary credibility, they have to show they 
understand the peculiarities of school operations. Such consulting organizations do exist, 
however, and a school district should seek out one that has educational experience and 
expertise. 

In response to the argument that administrators are paid higher salaries to solve problems, 
and if administrates are to deserve the continuation of such salaries they ought to be able 
to solve MBO problems, we simply say this: No administrator can know everything, and it is 
the hallmark of a good manager that he knows whom to turn to whim his own expertise falls 
short, and calls in the right consultant to do the job. No consultant should be considered an 
''outsider** — especially not if he works in close cooperation with top management. 

Tying Compensation to MBO Performance. At some point in time this question will 
undoubtedly be rabed. There appears to be a rising interest by the public and by boards of 
education in establishing salaries based on some kind of performance criteria. Most teachers 
and middle administrators, however, have not been vory receptive to merit pay {proposals. 
Such cool receptions tend to anger the public and boards advocating such proposals. They 
see such opposition as a sure sign that a considerable numb^ of incompetents do exist in 
the school system and tha^ ingle salary schedules and tenure are simply devkes to protect 
them. Whether in actual ' incompetent people exist in education to any greater or lesser 
degree than any other p ^ . ^n is at best speculation. 

In all probabUity ttie opposition to merit pay stems from two or three sources. As 
mentioned previoudy, there is currently little confidence within the profession regarding the 
efficacy of personnel evaluation. While the intent of the MBO procedure is to change that, 
there are still substantial feelings of "we*ll believe it when we see it.** Whether better 
supervision/evaluaiiun practices would promote more receptivity to merit pay or whether 
merit pay would force better supervision/evaluation practices is a circular question. 

Secondly, salaries of educators have historically been relatively low. While this has 
improved ov« the past decade, there remain few opportunities to get rich. People entering 
the profession usually do so understanding the monetary rewards they might expect. They 
have chosen to accept more modest rewards in exchange for Job security or perhaps the joys 
of the academic life and service to the community, or maybe opportunities to be with 
family, etc., during the summer months. The point is that most did not enter the profession 
with financial rewards as a primary motivator. Some, whose orientation is toward social 
service, may even see emphasis on financial rewards for such services as a bit crass. 

Third, the rise and maintenance of teacher unions is predicated, at least in part, on the 
strength of collective negotiations; i.e., the union*s strength lies in its ability to negotiate for 
its clientele collectively ^ not individually. Any system in which the employer evaluates and 
pays the employee on an individual basis would be anathema to union processes. Whether all 
this is good or bad is probably a philosophic question more than anything else. The authors 
are reluctant to become embroiled in that particular question."^ 



^MaJtxitn Kihnol admmiUratt'n arc paid on thv basts of pcrfufmame evaluation as detenntnvd via tlw 
MHO a^ntrdil tulfiltmvnt, ratlu r than hv a prf wr salary xcht'dult\ Teachers remain i>n a negotiated salary 
M hrdult\ 
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There are argumeRts by MBO enthusiasts on both sides of the issue. The advocacy for 
MBO in this book is for a fum tional method of dealing with supervision and evaluation. 
Whether or not school systems wish to attach financial rewards to such a process is a 
separate question that each system will need to wrestle with individually. But the question is 
certain to come up. 

Conclusion 

The problems cited above are not intended to discourage educators or school systems 
from adopting MBO. Quite the contrary. The problems are cited so that those who see a 
positive logic to the MBO system can better anticipate how to proceed and not be caught 
off guard. The problems cited can be s«»nsibly handled — especially if strategies are 
developed before the fact of implementation. MBO has been described throughout this book 
not as a panacea, but as a sound and rational system. The process requires hard work, but 
for those searching for ways to develop a dynamic organization and to show professional 
competence in surfacing and .solving problems, the MBO process offers extraordinary 
possibilities. Perhaps there are better organizational procedures than MBO, but if there are 
they seem to lack advocacy. Question: "How good is MBO?" Answer: "As compared to 
what?" If the comparison is with organizational procedures most commonly found today, 
the full answer is that MBO is a decided improvement. □ 
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Common Questions About MBO 



1. Who must decide that MBO is the supervisionlcmhuttitm system to he used in the 
dtsihvt' 

The basic decision to use MBO in any school district must come from a recommendation 
made by the superintendent and be supported by the board of education. Without top 
managerial support the process will simply not work. There are too many problems that 
must be w«ithered before the MBO process becomes viable, and those that are "faint at 
heart" or lack commitment to the process will be quick to give up on it. Firm executive 
support and commitment are necessary to sustain the proc^ through the initial difficulties 
that mu^ be expected. 

2. Wnn 't individuals concentrate on doing h c// on their MBO 's at the expense of their 
regular job ' 

MBO is the job. Certainly not every aspect of a person's job is covered in the MBO 
contract, but all aspects of a person's job do not require specific supervision eith nr. The time 
and energy of both the supervisor and supervisee dictate that those elements of a job that 
are most crucial — that have a top priority — are those that need and should have intensive 
supervision. These can become part of an MBO contract. All the other aspects of the job 
must still be completed; they just won't be supervised as carefully. After all. when a person 
is hired for a job there are certain abilities and skills that are basic to his doing it, and he is 
paid accordingly. As a principal once said, "If you don't think that other parts of your job 
(other than those related to MBO) are being supervised and evaluated, just do something 
wrong and see how many people know about it." 
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3. Shouhf MBO evaluations he related to salary ' .„_,, 

BIST COPY AVAIiABlt 

Each school district must decide whether or not the MBO evaluation diould be related to 
salary. Expaience in Madison has indicated that t\m is the mo^ controversial aspect of the 
entire process. There seems to be little question that relating MBO evaluation to salary is 
threatening to many people. The question becomes philosophical to the extent that MBO is 
a process that is aimed at improving individual ar-l organizatbnal performance. 
Hypothetically it is the process, not the salary, that causes the improvement. And those who 
would argue against the evaluation/salary tie-up indicate that the relationship inhibits, rather 
than enhances the intent of MBO. 

On the other hand, relating salary to MBO evaluations has demanded a precise definition 
of the process that might not h ve taken place had that relationship not been a reality. Also, 
it has been interesting to note the degree to which some individuals have improved their 
managerial behavior during the past two years. Although this improvemmt cannot be 
attributed solely to the evaluatior /salary marriage, it is certainly true that the marriage has 
not prevented it. 

4. Won i individmls select easily achieved MBO ohjectives in order to insure successful 
cnmpletitin of them' 

Yes, some people might be inclined to select easily achieved MBO objectives. But the 
MBO process involves everyone in the c»ganization. If a person writes an eaaly achieved 
objective, that objective had to be mutually agreed to. The supervisor then assumes equal 
responsibility for that objective. His supmrisor might, indeed, question whethw or not 
proper managerial techniques were being employed. Also, if easily achieved MBO objectives 
are suggested continually by a supervisee, it would be legitimate to review just how much 
responsibility is associated with the job he is hired to do. 



5. Can MBO ohiectives be modified and changed? 



The objectives included in an MBO contract should be subject to change at any time 
during the process. However, the change should be based on adequate data and must be 
agreed to mutually. No change should take place just becauw it is a comfortable way out of 
a difficult (perhaps negative) evaluation situation The chaise must be the result of honest 
appraisal and basically should evolve into being — it should not be a surfnise when it is 
mentioned for the flrst time. 



6. What happens if there is an impasse between the supervisor and supervisee ■' 



Placed in propor perfective, the number of impasses experienced during two years of 
MBO have been very small. In most cases conflicts ere resolved at the supervisor/supervisee 
level through "hard-nosed** dialogue. There have been instances whete impasses were evident 
and they have been handled in one of two ways. First, it is well to remember that itfter all 
cftwis to mutually resolve an issue have been exhau^ed, that the superviscMr still has the 
authority to effect a decision. That's part of his job. Second, if the supervisee is still 
unhappy about the decision, he should have the r^ht to use a defined appeal procedure. 
Generally, this appeal procedure consists of a hearing before the next ranking supervisor in 
the organization. 
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7. How are amsbitentty top performers rewarded? 

The obvious answer here is more money. But those in education recognize that the 
opportunity for financial reward is somewhat limited. Also, the potential f« vertical 
mobility, another obvious reward, is limited. Both of the rewards mentioned are available to 
industrial organizations. All too often direct analogies between governmental service 
organizations and industrial organizations are made. The fact of the matter is that 
governmental service organizations, e.g., public schools, have limited access to both money 
and vertical mobility. Other means of rewarding top managers must then be sought. The 
potential in this area is limited only by the creativity of the school district itself, because 
few diittricts have been able to allocate resources to developing such a reward system. Some 
suggestions for rewarding top performers include conference attendance, additional 
professional training, additional responsibOity, e.g., new program development. 

8. Isn't MBO a system which leads to centralized authority and decision-making? 

No, it is not — but it could be. MBO will provide a system with a better coordination of 
resources, more precise goals and the identification of top priorities. The secret, however, is 
that these elements of a system evolve from the mutual development of objecthres. If MBO 
is used by central office personnel to control and direct the actions of managers in an 
authoritative fashion, it would be possible to centralize control. However, the MBO system 
would last as long as it took the suoordinates to develop an informal system capable of 
coping with it. MBO will not be a useful management system unless concepU such as 
cooperation, trust, honesty, coordination, dialogue, mutual respect, etc., are part of it. 

9. How do you start MBO in a school district? 

First the MBO process must be investigated thoroughly by managers firom all leveb 
within the organization. The decision to implement the MBO process must be supported by 
top executives within the district. A pilot program can be used to develop the strategies and 
techninues necessary to implement the program. Next, a training program involving all 
personnf i who wiU be directly involved with MBO must be conducted. The MBO process 
can be successful only if the district has prepared for it. It is not possible to merely try MBO 
out — there must be commitment to making it wwk. 

10. Whose goats are being implemented? 

Ideally, both the goals of the district and the individual goals of the people in the 
organization are being implemented at the same time. Realistically, there are shortcomings 
which make the ideal hard to realize. A strong-willed superior or subordinate who cannot 
compromise will force objectives upon people he deab with. Lack of perceptiveness as to 
the top priorities in the organization also means that secondary objectives will receive undue 
attention. The important element again is the mutual definition of objectives. If the 
subordinate defines those objectives that are critical to his responsibility and he and his 
superior relate these objectives to organizational goals, the chances that individual and 
oiganizational goals will be implemented increase considerably. The alternative, of course, is 
to let each psson define his own objectives with the chance that organizational energy wUi 
be proliferated to such a degree that management's m«Qor role wUl be trying to hold the 
organizatbn together, as opposed to providing common direction toward mutually agreed 
to MT^nizational goals. 
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1 1 . What is the basic focus of the MBO process? 

Much energy is wasted trying to answer the above questbn. The argument focuses on 
whether or not MBO should result in long*^ange planning and development or be introduced 
as a system to improve supervision and evaluation processM. Basically^ MBO will evolve into 
a system that includes all four elements: supervision^ evaluation^ long<range planning and 
df'v^opnient. The impCMrtant decision is to concentrate on those elements of the inrocess 
that will have some immediate results. Discussions that focus on long-range planning and 
development ter.d to become philosophical and entangle the practitioner in lengthy and 
time-consuming meetings which^ initially at least, seem to be unproductive. By 
concentrating on supervision and evaluation first, the locus of energy expenditure is at a 
very practical level, i.e., the person^s job. 

With propo* planning and implementation the MBO process will evolve from a system 
that concentrates on supervision and evaluation to one that includes long'^range planning and 
devdopment as wdl. Finally, in oida to provide an optimum for successful MBO 
implementation, the system to which it is introduced should be smaO enough so that enough 
assistance can be given those who are involved in the iK'ocess. For example, rather than 
beginning the MBO process with all administrators (depending on the size of the district), it 
might be more productive to select a smaller group to pilot the process. 

12. How much does MBO cost ' 

The financial expenditure necessary to introduce and implement the MBO process is 
quite modest. If consultants are hired to help train the staff and audiovisual aids are used to 
supplement the training sessions, the process can be introduced and imfrfemented fw 
between four and five thousand dollars. However, the dollar and cents expenditure is a 
pittance in relation to the time and energy necessary to develop the skills and attitudes 
necessary to make MBO work. MBO must become the focus of a person*s job, and the 
personal changes required to accomplish that attitude really cannot be measured in terms of 
money. Suffice to say that the major expenditure required to implement the MBO process 
will be in terms of individual and organizational en«gy, not dollars and cents. 

13. /low do you deal with those personnel that oppose MBO '^ 

It must be assumed that if an organization is considering the MBO process seriously that 
the number of individuals who oppose such a move are in a minority. Stroi^ resistance from 
the m^ority will insure MBO*s demise. Granting the assumption, it is unproductive to 
devote disi»roportk>nate resources in an effort to try to convince those ^ho oppose the 
MBO iMTOcess to feel more positive about it. A more i^oductive exercise would be to dwell 
on the positive elements of MBO and on the individuals who are attempting to make it 
work. Expedience has shown that those who oppose the M^ i^ocess either become 
convinced of its attributes by those who favor it or else they become dismchanted to the 
extent that they alter their careers within or outside of the wganization. On the other hand, 
increasing dissatisfaction with the MBO process is usually a sign that improper policies and 
procedures are being employed to facilitate it. Constant assessment, then, is critical to the 
proper functioning of MBO, and it cannot be assumed that those who are critical of it are 
incorrect. What must be determined is exactly what is being criticized in light of who is 
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doing the criticizing. A criticism by a person generally rmsitive about the process must be 
awarded more credence than one expressed by an individual with a generally negative 
attitude. 

14. Dttesn't MBO require a lot of paper work? 

MBO does require good written communication. It also makes evident written 
communication that is not really necessary. In other words, the MBO process quickly points 
out unproductive, out-moded and/w unused channels and methods of communication. 
Initially it may seem as if more papa work is required because new procedures and 
documentation are necessary. Forma inrocedures and documentation must be considered in 
light of the new requirements, and if they are found to be unnecessary or duplicate they 
should be eliminated. Over the k>ng haul MBO will streamline the procedures and nature of 
the paper work that an (Wganization generates. 

15. How many people can be adequately supervised by one person using MBO ':* 

In answering this question, a person who is being supervised is considered to report 
directly to one person. This individual devdops and evaluates the contract with the 
supervisee. Experience indicates that a supervisor can work reasonably well with 10 to 12 
subordinates. The kleal number would be 6 to 10, with 15 being an absolute top limit. 

16. Are all contracts for the duration of one year? 

During the first several years most contract objectives will be one year in duration. This is 
especially true whore a yearly rating is necessary and/or where salary is attached to a yearly 
rating. As experience with the MBO process is logged, contract objectives written for longer 
pak>d8 of time can be expected. When this happens two or three interim *Tmal** evaluations 
can be written into the objectives. What is important is that the individuals involved in the 
MBO process deal with it as a process and not as a series of relatively unrelated contracts 
that are written on a yearly basis. 

17. Can more tftan one person be involved in writing an objective? 

It is possible to have more than one person write an ol^ective with a angle supervisor. 
Tliis requires conskierable skill, however, and during the first one or two years attempts 
aloi« this line should be minimal. The involvement of more than one person should be 
encouraged as experience and skill with the MBO process is gained. More than likely the 
necessity of developing these joint contracts will become evident before the first year has 
been com|rfeted. When this happens, it is necessary for the supervisor to control the extent 
to which joint contracts are developed in order to ensure that inroper evaluation of the 
process takes piace. Also, care must be taken to make sure that a joint contract is legitimate 
and not just a way for a group of people to diffuse responsibility in such a fashion that good 
supervision and evaluation are not possible. 

18. Will MBO cause problems within the organization 

Certainly! Any change which has the magnitude of MBO can be expected to cause 
organizational problems. These iHrobiems will probably not be new to the organization, 



however. MBO will cause those problems that have been successfully ignored ot that have 
been resolved in an unsatisfactory fashion to "bubble up" to the surface and demand 
attention. This may be disconcerting to those who felt the organization was running 
smoothly, because it will mean that new priorities will emerge and additional energy will be 
required to get at the priorities. But problems can be expected. What is somewhat 
reassuring, though, is that not only does MBO represent a process through which 
organisational problems can be identified, but a process through which the problems can be 
addressed as wdl. 

19. Ditvs .MBO allow Jhr all of the aspects of a person's fob to he supervised and 
evaluated' 

There is no suporvisory process that provides opportunities for all aspects of an 
individual's job to be evaluated. MBO is no exception to this. In curder fw all aspects of a 
person's job to be supervised and evaluated it would be necessary for a supervisor to follow 
a subordinate on a one4o-one basis fot extended periods of time. Even then it would be 
doubtful that accurate evaluation of all the components of the job could be successfully 
undertaken. To begin with, a p^son is hired for a position on the basis of certain expected 
competencies. These competencies are considered as necessary to perfmming the day4o-day 
aspects of the job. Rath«r than evaluating a person <hi the day4o^ay job expectatbns« a far 
more productive approach would be to identify wishes to allocate major energy. These four 
or Ave iniorities would be mutually agreed to by the supervisee and his supervisor, and 
would become the basis for evaluating the supervisee's job performance. Certainly other job 
factors can be considered, particularly if performance .seems to be deteriorating. Chances 
are, however, that the deterioratbn of job performance will be evident in rdation to a 
person's top objectives as well as his day>toHlay functions. Focusing on the top objectives 
then allows for their close supervision and evaluation. This is far more productive than 
diffusing supervisory and evaluative energy over such a broad basis that the process 
resembles more of a cursory inspection of performance, as opposed to an intensive 
evaluation of it. [ J 
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SUMMARY: MBO RESPONSES CONCERNING ASSUMPTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 

(Data collected from more than 483 school administrators in Ml^ workshops conducted in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota and Pennsylvania.) 

Observation No. 1 Most people donH like to evaluate other people on a one*to*one basis. 

Basically true 425 

Somewhat true 102 

No opinion 4 

Somewhat false 5 

Basically false 6 

Observation No. 2 Most people do not believe that supervision and evaluation will result 

in appreciable positive change in the performance of the supervisee. 

Basically true 142 

Soinewhat true 226 

No opinion 12 

Somewhat false 124 

Basically false 38 

Assumption No. 1 Supervisory practices that are designed to find the **bad apples** in a 

system are counter-productive. 

Basically true 321 

Somewhat true 154 
No opinion 16 
Somewhat false 36 
Basically false 12 

Assumption No. 2 Unless you work almost daily in direct contact with an individual 

there is no way you can evaluate all the things that individual does. 

Basically true 284 

Somewhat true 1 20 
No opinion ^ 
Somewhat false 70 
P isically false 59 

Assumption No. 3 Uck of defined priorities resulte in a dissipation of resources. 

Basically t ue 416 

Somewhat itu^ 102 

No opinion 10 

Somewhat false 8 • 

Basically false 4 
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Supervision is not a passive activity « i.e«, a supervisor should not be 
only a scorekeeper. 



Rasieally true 496 

Somewhat true 40 
No opinion 2 

Somewhat false — 
Basically false 2 

Assumption No> 5 People often have perceptions of their priority responsibilities: that 

differ from the perceptions of the supervisor or the organization. 

Basically true 347 

Somewhat true 171 
No opinion 7 

Somewhat false 1 1 
Basically false 't 



/Vssumption No> 6 



Continuous "hard nosed*' dialogue between supervisor and supervisee 
concerning agreed upon priorities is both productive to the efficiency 
of the organization and to the psychoiogicai/emotionai well being of 
the individual 



Basically true 325 

Somewhi\t true 112 

Noopinicn 18 

Somewhat false 39 

Basically false 40 
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MANAGKMKNT CONTRACT WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

May 1972 -June 30,1973 

I. Objective Nu. 1 

A. District Goals: Year of Assessment. Because of the many programs and procedures 
that have been both iniplemented and maintained by the Madison Public Schools 
over the past several years, it seems advisable to spend a "Year of Assessment" in 
' taking stock" in order to regroup existing and potential resources with future objec- 
tives. To facilitate this, the Superintendent will: 

1. Develop a plan to include a series of studies concerning citizen perceptions of 
school programs, building utilization and needs, communications (to professional 
staff and to public), cost analysis of selected programs. 

a. The plan will be presented to the Board of Education by April 1972 and will 
include an estimated time line for completion. 

2. Given approval of the Board of Education, will execute the plan by assigning re- 
sponsibilities for implementation, reviewing assessment design with those assigned 
and hold monthly progress meetings with those (other than himself) assigned. 

3. Will evaluat? and summarize information to the Board of Education along with 
recommendations concerning the future of each item. These evaluated summaries 
and recommendations to be provided on the time line described above in 1. 

1. Ciiven Board response, will define appropriate resources and admini.strative respon- 
sibilities for the 1973 budget year. 

B. For analysis and evaluation, the Board of Education will receive the plan as described 
in A-1 by April 1972 for evaluation and decision to proceed. They will also receive 
the reports described in the plan on the time line described in the plan. In addition 
they will receive documentation on how such findings will be reflected in the 1973 
budget as well as any administrative responsibilities which may be adjusted as a result 
of the findings. 

C. Review of lhi.s item by the Board will take place at the following times: 

1. After submission of plan in April 1972. 

2. At the end of the first semester. 

.1 At the end of the second semester. 

Time and place of review to be jointly established by President of Board of Education 
and Superintendent. 
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MANAGKMKNT t ONTRAC T FOR THK ASSISTANT SUPKRINTENDKNT OF SCHOOLS 

1972-73 

1. Objective No. 1 

A. In order to facilitate the Management By Objectives procedure this year it will be 
necessary and advisable to continue to monitor the procedure, to help clarify where 
clarification is needed and to develop data to get some idea of how well the procedure 
is moving in the second year. To this end the Assistant Superintendent will: 

1. Design and administer at least two questionnaires to solicit feedback data on the 
process from all administrators. One questionnaire will be administered shortly 
before the end of the first semester, the second after the third quarter, and a final 
one at the end of the school year. The data will be analyzed and corrections or 
clarifications will be developed if the data should call for it. 

2. Continue to write or reprint material on Management By Objectives for distribu- 
tion to our own administrators and other school districts requesting information. 

3. Develop and monitor Management By Objectives contracts with each of the Direc- 
tors and Administrative Assistants. 

4. Chair the evaluation committee to reach conclusions on evaluation procedures, 

5. Hold a series of two-hour workshops for teachers who voluntarily wish to know 
what the MBO process is all about. 

B. Tb** Superintendent in monitonng and evaluation will: 

1. Receive copies of the summarized questionnaire, the analysis and recommenda- 
tions when completed. 

2. Receive copies of any written or reprinted material made available to school ad- 
ministrators. 

3. Review both the contr * ts and the review sessions w »tt**n with ea« h of \he 
Directors. 

4. Receive recommendations from the evaluation committee. 

5. Receive an oral report concerning voluntary sessions with teac hf»rs. 

C. No r*?sources needed. 

D. Review sessions to be set up for Dec ember^ Mar< h and May. 

E. No additional information needed. 
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MAN.\(;KMKNT CONTK.U T KOK DIRKCTOH of specialized services - 1972.7a 

I. There is currently a gteal need for definitive statements on the various services and pro- 
grams provided hy ilie S|>fci.ilizrd Educational Services. Considerable work to'-vard thi?- 
end was completed by several task forces and the S.E.S. administrative staff in 1971.72. 
However, due to an entirely new adminbtrative staff for 1972-73, and the director's de- 
sire to have their input in the program, it was decided to postpone final statements until 
the new people could assess the system and provide their own contribution to the pro- 
gram plans. The completed plans are expected to meet the State Department ol Public 
Instruction requirements as well as provide guidelines for program planning, implementa- 
tion, operation and evaluation for the Madison Public Schools. 

A. The Director will complete all aspects of a total Specialized Educational Services 
Plan to be available by June 30, 1973. 

In completion of the Departmental Plan of Service, the Director will : 

1. Provide an overall framework for the plan which will allow the integration of all 
program area plans into a unified whole. 

2. Delegate and coordinate the work toward the toUl plan through the S.E.S. Coordi- 
nators and other staff. This may include such activities as: 

(a) group meetings of the S.E.S. administr;«tive staff for coordination and planning. 

(b) employment of ad hoc task groups to deal with specific aspects of the plan. 
{(') mtegrate the task force work completed in 1971-72. 

(d) consult with appropriate school staff for information and input. 

:i. Work with other administrators to communicate and clarify areas of departmental 
functions, decision-making and authority, in order &al the plan when complete 
will be ea.sily implemented with mmimum conflict. 

H. The evaluation of this objective will forus on the quality of the completed plan. While 
it may be expected that some parts of the plan may be profes.sionally or administrative- 
ly controversial, the plan on a whole should be effective in: 

1. Making quality educational provisions for all handicapped children from the mildly 
handicapped through the most severely handicapped. 

2. Providing service on a tunctional or educational need basis rather than on a medical 
di&ability basis. 

.{. Allowmg areas and schools to plan ahead ior serving handicapped chilr^^n by 
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(a) Spwifyinc criterion for providing services in all programs. 

(b) Specifying systems for ongoing screening and referral. 

(c) Specifying criterion for decision^making in determining appropriate program 
administrative arrangement (i.e., self-contained, selfnrontained integrated, re- 
source« itinerant, etc.). 

(d) Specifying relative functions of the available S.E.S. staff. 

4. Clarifying the relative roles of the S.E.S. staff and the school staff in crucial and 
vague areas of decision-making (i.e., transfers, placement in and out, classroom 
modification in the mainstream, program housing decisions, staff assignment — 
permanent and temporary, S.E.S. staff development, program and personnel 
evaluation, etc.). 

5. Providing an effective communication vehicle for the Madison System, parents, 
other agencies, and the Department of Public Instruction. 

The Assistant Superintendent will make a quality determination and may utilb.e out* 
side consultants in judging the professional quality. Selected principals, teachers and 
parents will be asked to respond to the document from their own perception and 
th^s data utilized for evaluation. 

A monthly informal review of progress will be held with the Assistant Superintendent. 

C. Due to the musual circumstances leading to the late completion of the S.E.S. 
M.B.O.*s, it may be necessary to reallocate some field resources to aid in the routine of 
information gathering and crisis handling. The A&sisUnt Superintendent will support 
reasonable requests for such modifications. 

D. Official review sessions will be held on February 23, 1973, April 10, 1973, and June 
26, 1973. 

K. No additional information needed at this point. 
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MBO CONTRACT 
1972-73 

This contraci is between (Principal) Principal of ABC Elementary 

School , and ♦ the East Area Director. Those items included 

m the contract have been mutually agreed to and represent the major objectives of 
(Principal) for the school year 1972-73. 

Principal Director Date 

1. The Objeilive to be Realized: 

To establish an outdoor education area bordering the school. 

a. Coordinate the services of the city in developing the nature area. 

b. Provide the staff with inservice training so as to adequately use the area. 

2. The Expected Results: 

a. The establishment of an outdoor area. 

b. The development of a coordinated program for the use of the area. 

c. The organization and implementation of an inservice program designed to provide 
the staff with knowledge and skills important to using the Ltea appropriately. 

3. The Operational Strategies to he Followed: 

a. The City iPark.s Department will work with the school in establishing the outdoor area. 

b. The student body will l)e mvolved in the physical development of the area. 

i . The services of the Parks Department and the Curriculum Department will be coor- 
dmated to provide the staff with an in.servire training program. 

d. The farulty St ience Committee will establish the format for the inservice ses.sions. 

The mservue training sessions will result in a first draft of a coordinated K-5 program 
for the use of the outdoor area. 

4. A Definition <»f responsibilities: 

a The Print ipal will r<M)rd>nate the servu es of the Parks Department in developing the 
area. 
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b. The Principal will coordinate the enert{ies of the Parks Department, Curric ulum and 
Science Committees in the or^^ani/ation and implementiition of the inscTvice proyran), 

c. The Principal will coordmate the c^fforts of the student body in developinu lheart»ii. 

d. The Principal will share responsibilities with the staff in the development of a K-r> 
outdoor education 

5. Resources that will be Needed: 

a. The services of the City Parks Department. 

b. The resources of defined curriculum personnel. 

6. A Definition of the Monitoring Process to be Followed in Conjunction with the Super- 
visor: 

a. Quarterly written progress reports will be sent to the Area Director. 

b. The Area Director will visit the outdoor area at least once during the year, 

c. The Area Director will be invited lo attend at least one inservice training session. 

d. The Area Director will receive a copy of the first draft of the K-5 outdoor education 
program prior to the final evaluation session. 

7. Formal Kvaluation Dates: 
(same as before) 
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Chapter III 

1. The contract for administrators is called a "management contract" and for teachers 
an "instructional contract." Madison has concentrated on the management contract in the 
belief that the manners (administrators) of the system must fuUy unde.^stond the process 
through experience befcare broader application to otha staff members could be considered. 
The same types of logic applied to the management contract in this book would also apply 
to the instructional contract. 

Chapter IV 

1 . There ib a way of using a variation of the contract method that can be applied to a 
larger number of people. Say that a supervisor has 30 people reporting to him. For the first 
ten he writes a "full blown" contract complete with monitoring, review sessions, etc. He 
also writes a "f uU blown" contract with the second ten but includes no active monitoring on 
his part. Each of the second ten write written reports each quarter on how they are 
proceeding on their objectives. He reads these reports and responds with questions, 
comments, observations, etc. He must take the report at face value unless he knows for 
certain that something is not correct. The third group gets a "free ride," i.e., they write no 
contracts nor reports. Each year the groups are rotated. 

2. Extensive discussion of this is given by George Odiorne in cassette No. 2, "The 
Activity Trap," Lxecutiir Skills cassette series, MBO, Inc., P.O. Box 6075, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Chapter VII 

1. Richard O. Carlson, "Barriers to Change in Public Schools," Change Pnn esses in the 
Public .SchooLi. one of five papers presented in seminar, Portland, Oregon, October, 1964; 
published by The Onter For The Advanced Study of Educational Adminbtration, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1965, pp. 6-7. 
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